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ABSTRACT 

^ This handbook was developed for volunteer group ^ 

leaders 'participating in Brevard Community C63,lege*s Project BESf-PAL 
ij^asic Educatiph Skills Tfirotagfi-Parentihg Affective Learning), 
project BESf-PAL was- developed especially for low socioeconomic 
parents y^ho are in h^ed of ah opportunity to explore effective 
parentirrg, with a primary objective being recruitment for 
participation inadult education programs. Information is provided oh 
adult learhihg, focukihg oh pareht education for the uhdereducated ; 
characteristics of uhdereducated. adults ; determihahts in learhihg 
(i.e., sta^e of develbpmeht ahd life situation of the learner); 
learner motivation; and appropr iateness of the material. After a 
brief discussion of ' the -principles for teaching parenting to 
undereducated^ adults , materials are presented to help train the group 
leader in coinmunication skills, leading a group, keeping the group 
going , g^roiip stages and group dynaimics . Next , leader ' s guides are 
provided cor responding to both levels of the BEST-PAL lesson plans , 
which were/developed for pa^rent^ reading at 2nd-3rd grade levels or / 
9^?^? l?^?ls. Appendices provide quotations about 

P^?'?D$i09'*_?_^??^®?_^? "^^?^^iy_^'^Yi59*'^??^?V? ?^^??iD3_^" varicqus 
parenting topics, ah evaluation farm, and a bibliography. |A?C) / 
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PROJECT BEST-PAb (Baste Education Skills Through- 
Parent Affective Learning) is a Special ^emonstrqtion 
and Teacher Training Project awarded to Brevard 
Community GoUege for 1983-8^ from the Bureau for 
Adult and Community Education. Florida Department 
of Education, Tallahssee. Florida. The intent of 
this project is to establish a model program which 
can be adopted by other districts. State and nationally. 
pRQdECT BEST-PAL is developed especially for low 
socio-economic parents who are in need of -an oppor- 
tunity .to exAore effective parenting, farenting' is 
Viewed as a universal concern which serves- as a vehicle 
to promote ^wSreness about other exTucB^ional needs. 
Recrujment for pdrtieipation in adult edi*:dti on. pro- 
grama is a primary objective of this project. 



PARENT EBUGATIQN F9R THE yNBgREDUGATED 

The following excerpt .is taken from the ABLE PARENTING- 
Adult Basic Level Education, developed by the Galvert 
COUNTY School District. Prince Frederick. [*1aryland. 

SlN^E THE character ISITCS DISCUSSED HERE ARE BASED ON 
RESEARCH. IT IS FELT THAT A REDUNDAff'f EFFORT TO ESTABLISH 
CRITERIA FOR PROVIDING PARENTING EDUCATION FOR THE UNDER- 
EDUCATED WAS UNNECESSARY. THIS ARTICLE SERVES AS A REFERENCE 

> 

TO THOSE COMTEMPLATING IMPLEMENTATION OF ANY SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROJECT FOR THE UNDEREDUCATED , 

CHARACTERISTICS GF THE- UNBEREDUCATEB ADULT 

The Socio-economic characteristic Most sYNC3NYM0us 
with undereducated is low income. low educational level 
and low income go hand in hand. not all undereducates 

ADULTS ARE LOW INCOME. OF .COURSE. BUT MANY ARE. UNDER- 
'EDUCATED ADULTS TEND TO BE SOMEWHAT ALI ENATED FROM THE 

^ - - f - _ _ _ 

MAINSTREAm"^OF SOCIETY. THEY MOVE IN A CULTURAL SUB-GROUP . 

■■0 

WHICH CONDONES THEIR BEHAVIOR AND STANDARDS. LACKING SELF- 
CONFIDENCE. : UNDEREDUCATED ADULTS ARE NOT SELF^MOf I VATED 

and. rely heavily on" the recommendations of others in their* 
Social sub-gRoup or of professionals they respect. They 

ARE generally DISTRUSTFUL^ SUSPICIOUS AND FATALISTIC. mX) 

- - - '- - 4 

these ATTITUDES EXTEND TO NEW IDEAS AND THE FUTURE. THEIR 
LEARNING STYLE IS PERSONAL. PHYSICAL. PRAGMATIC AND^ CONCRETE . 
THEY LEARN THROUGH DpjNG. LARGELY BY TRIAL AND ERROR. ThEY. 
RELY HEAVILY ON NON-VeIbAL COMMUNICATION AND MAY SAY MORE - 



t 



I'ti GESTURES AND FAC I AL . EXPRESS I ON THAN IN W0RSS i TflEY 
Cbl^CENTRATE ON THE HERE AND NOW; THEREFORE^ THEY WANT 
PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS TO THEIR PROBLEMS RATHER THAN THEORETIC 
CAL OR PHILOSOPHICAL JARGON . ( GANNON ^ 1965; SHOEMAKER^ 1965; 
SONQUIST^ 1975; AND Ulmer. 1969). 

A 

The implications of these eHARAeTERiSTies for parent : 

. EDliCATI-ON ARE MULTIPLE. LOW INCOME f^EANS THAT THE PARENT 
WILL BE LIKELY TO HAVE TRAN^ORTAT I 6n AND CHILD CARE ^RO- 
BLEMS^ IN GETTING TO CLASS. IT ALSO MEANS THAT CLASSES HAVE 
TO BE FREE OF CHARGE. biVINS IN A CULTURE WHICH CONDONES 
AND ACCEPTS CERTAIN BEHAViORS AND STANDARDS MEANS THE UNDER- 
EDUCATED PARENT IS LESS LIKELY TO s|e THE NEED TO^ CHANGE . 
■A LACK OF SELF-eONFISENCE MEANS THERE IS A HESITANCY TO 
TRY OUT New IDEAS AND TECHNIQUES AND THE RELIANCE ON OTHERS _^ 
IN THE SUB-GROUP FOR GUIDANCE MEANS THAT THE PARENT EDUCATOR 
MAY BE "UP'AGAINST" A WELL-ESTABLISHED AND ACCEPTED AUTHORITY 
THAT THE PARTICIPANT DARES NOT CONTRADICT. ThE EDUCATOR MAY . 

* IN FACT BE IN THE POSITION OF RE-EDUCATING AN ENTIRE COMMU- 
NITY. QVERCOMING DISTRUST Ap SUSPICION BECOME- A MAJOR 
GOAL OF THE FIRST FEW SESSIONS, AND THE MAINTAINING OF AN 
OPTIMISTIC ATTITUDE BECOMES A CONTINUOUS EFFORT. 

^MnnQBaiiis 
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The bEARNfNG ^STYLE OF THE UNDEREDUCATED ADULT DICTATES A ; 
HANbs->£lN> AeTiVlTY-ORiENTED. TE/^CHING APPROACl? THAT 'DOES NOT RELY 
HEAViLY ON FORMAL PRESENTAT I O^J . PRACTICE MUST BE PROVIDED WHEn' 
SPECIFIC S^btS ARE BEING LEARNED ANI3 REINFORCEMENT MUST B^CON- 

TiNueus (Shoemaker. 1965 and UlMer. 1969); Specific principles 

FOR teaching will BE DISCUSS LATER IN THE VPLUNTEER SPDNSDRl:^ 

Instructional Manual . 



DETERMINANTS IN LEARNING 

Any ADUi^T BRINGS INTO THE CLASSROOM A MULTITUDE OF ATTITUDES. 
PRECONCEIVED IDEAS> ANB OUTSIDE iNFLOENCES WHICH HELP TO DETERMINE 
RECEPTIVITY AND RETENTION IN THE LEARNING SlTUATieN. SEVERAL THINGS 
HELP TO ffETE^MINE HOW EFFECTIVE THE LEARNING PROGRAM IS: 

___ _ 

1. STAGE OF DEVELO PMENT - Development does not stop when a person 

REACjiJES PHYSICAL MATURITY. ADULTS CONTINUE TO PROGRESS THROUGH 
STAGES OF LIFE WHICH VARY. DEPENDING ON MANY THINGS, INCLUDING 
THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF CHI LDREN . ADULTS WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
<30 THROUGH STAGES OF PARENTHOOD WITHIN THE LAR.GER STAGE OF YOUNG 

ADULTHOOD. The parents of newborn infants are at *a different 
stage of, parental development than are the parents of teenagers. 
The 'parent educator has t^ be aware of the developmental stage of 
each f-artlelpant so that a relevanj program can be conducted. 



2. LIFE SITUATION OF THE LEARNER - DIFFERING SLIGHTLY FROM THE 



CHARACTERlSlTtfeS OF THE LEARNER. THE LIFE SITUATION OF\THE LEARNER 
REFERS TO CULTURALLY SIGNIFICANT FACTORS SUCH AS: 



^§ gtll elae i«» pa.raiy7.ed. 



AGE 

MARITAL STATUS 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 
NUMBEK AND AGES OF CHILDREN P can, at l&a6t. 

HOUSING ARR/j^NGEM^TS cAaH^e our^elv^^! 



HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

U 
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It is iMPbRTANT FOR THE PARENT EDUCATbR TO REFLECT UPON THe 
POSSIBLE INFLUENCE THESE FACTORS H^GHT HAVE ON THE PARTICIPANT 
tN ORDER THAT: ' ■ . ■ " 

i. THE PROGRAM CAN BE APPROPR I AT|LY ADJUSTED TO "MEET 

THE" SPECIAL NEEDS OF SPEC I F I G^RT I C I PANTS; - 

... f ' 

2/ ALLOWANCES .CAN BE MADE FOR THOSE WHOSE LIFE SITUATIONS 
REQUIRE IJj and; / 

3. GARE CAN BE TAfcEN TO AVOID AREAS OF DLSCUSSlON WHicH 

MIGHT LEAD TO EMBARRASSMENT OR ANTAGONISM. ' / 

MOTIVATION ^OF THE LEARNER - Highly motivated parents usuaiIly 

come to, the learning situation with speeiflc concerns and problems. 
They expect to have those concerns and proMlems recognized^ 'di scussed^ 
And POSSIBLY SOLVED. GeeAsjgNALLY there will be participants who 

have reached a point of intolerance in their relationships with JH^IR 
CNIbDREN which leads THEM TO PARENT EDUCATION AS A "LAST RESO^" ^ 

The parent educator must be sensitive to the Motivational situation 
of each learner. knowing the reason why a participant has come will 
help the educator plan a program that responds to needs^ and therefore 

ENCOURAGES "continued PART I ^ PAT ION . 

An undereducated adult who f eels compelled, to Attend will NpT be as 

RECEPTIVE AS ONE WHO IS MORE WILLING. IF THE PARTICIPANT COMES BE- 
CAUSe^SOMEONE ELSE THINKS HE SHOULD, AND NOT BECAUSE Hf WANTS JOj 
HE WtLL HAVE A BUILT-IN REASON TO RESIST LEARNING. HiS ATTITUDE 
MIGHT BE THAT HE "DIDN'T WANT TO ^OME> ANYWAY," IF HE FEEI^ PR_ES§tjRED 
INTO PARTICIPATING HE MAY RESIST LEARNING BECAUSE HE THINKS OF THE 
PARENT EDUCATION CLASSROOM' AS AN ATTEMPT BY -OTHER PERSONS TO CHANGE 
HIM, I.E.. MAKE HIM A "BETTER" PARENT. HE MAY RESIST CHANGING IN 
SELF-DEFENSE. FOR THIS PERSON THE INSTRUCTOR'S TASK INVOLVES KINDLING 
INTEREST', REINFORCING THE SELF-CONcEPT OF THE. LEARNER, AN9 ENCOURAGING 
PARTICIPATION. AN ACCEPTING ATMO^HERE AND ' EMPHAS I S 0^1 THE UNIVERSA- 
LITY OF PARENTING PROBLEMS ARE ESSENTIAL WHEN A CLASS INCLUDES RELUCt/^T 

pARticiPANTS (Cannon, 1965). ' ' • 



r>AP PWft^l4TENE$S OF ilATERiALS- • Any Mater iAL^> wrether 

^FILMS, WRITTEN. OR SUPPLEMENTARY. » MUST BE 0F INTEREST J6 
THE^PARTiCIPANTS. IF THE MATERIAL^ DO NOT SATISFY. THESE 
CRiTERIAi THE LIKELIHOOD OF A SUCCESSFUL LEARNING EXPERIENCE 
is lessened; For UNDEREDUeArTED ADULTS. THE MATERIALS MUST 
BE, APPEALING. USY TO UNDERSTAND. HEAVILY 'ILLUSTRATED. AND 
OF A REASONABLY SHORT -LENGTH. ThE SUBJECTS CQVERED MUST BE 

. 0P~ VALUE TO THE PARTICIPANTS (I.E., THEY MUST BE BASED ON 
PROBLEMS WHICH THEY WANT TO SOLVE). -ThE PRESENTATIONS MUST 
BE DIVERSE BUT FOLLOW A CONSISTENT FORMAT. 



PKINGIPbES FeR JLEACm^ARENTlNG TO UN^EREBUGt^TED ADULTS 

A METHOD OF TEACHING IS DETBRMINED BY THE CHARACTER I Sf 1 CS 
OF THE LEARNERS AND THE CONTENT TO BE TAllGHT. It IS ALSO 
SHAPED BY THE PERSONALITY AND ABILITY OF THE H^TRUCTOR. 
GONSEQUENTLY. EVERY CLASSROOM HAS A DISTINCTIVE ATMOSPHERE ; 
AND WHAT GOES ON INSIDE IT MAY OR MAY WOT FOLLOW THE'SAME 
PATTERN AS THE CLASS • NEXT DOOR. FOLLOWING A RIGID PATTERN 
OR PLAN IS NOT AS IMPORTANT AS MAINTAINING AN ATMOSPHERE COy- * 
fiUCIVE TO LEARNING. -In PARENT EDUCATION IT IS ESPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT FOR BOTH I NSTRUCTOR ^AND PARTICIPANTS TO FEEL COM- 



FORTABLE AND UNRESTA I NEDV PARENTING IS A DOMAIN IN WHICH EVt!^'- 
ONE EXPECTS TO. DO WELL. BASICALLY BECAUSE SOCIETY SEEMS TO 

' assume that anyone who has produced a child can "raise" it. 
. Therefore, to attend a parent education class is in ^^sense ' 
an admsslon of failure— -one which is not easily accepted 

BY MOST PEOPLE, . THE PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHING PARENTING SKILLS 
TO UNDEREDUCATED ADULTS ARE BASED^ ON THIS C^RCUMSTANCE AS WELL 
AS SEVERAL TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING UNDEREDUCATED ADULTS IN 
QEHEMAL (AUERBACH. 1968.- O'DeLL." WUi STOLTZ. 1967; AND ^ 

Ulmer. 1969). • ; C 

1. CONVEY ACCEPTANCE - IN A SITUATION WHERE TH€ topic OF STUDY 
IS EMOTIONi^LLY VOLATILE AND WHERE ATTITUDES VARY A GREAT DEAL. 
IT IS ESPECjALLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERYONE PARTICIPATING FEELS 

AeeEi^TED. This should include ideas as well as the personal^ - 
Self. Thb leader of a parent education group sets the atmos- 
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PHERE 6F AeeEPTANCE IN THE GROUP BY AVOIDING JUDGMENTS 
OF PERSONS OR IDEAS AND BY STRESSING THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
PARENTING DIFFIGULTIES. • 

2. BBS IN WHERE THEY ARE - Persons who ATfEND parent education 
CLASSES are Motivated by many different things^ but the 

' commonality among them ife THAT ALL HAVE IMMEDIATE CONCERNS^ 

They each hav^ a problem ()r problems which are causing stress 

TO PySH THEM INTO A HELP SEE K I NG S I TUAT I ON . IF EACH ONE DOES 
NOT FEEL THAT HIS OR HER PROBLEM WILL BE ADDRESSED AND POSSI- 
BLY SOLVED, HE OR SHE IS NOT LIKELY TO RETURN. IT IS ThI 
leader's responsibility TO: FIND OUT WHAT THE IMMEDIATE CON- 
CERNS OF THE PARTICIPANTS ARE AND STEER THE SESSIONS IN THE 
'DIRECTION OF POSSIBLE SOLUT I ONS 

•3. KEEP AN INFORMAL ATMOSPHERB ^aI^^ng participants feel relaxed 

AND uninhibited IS ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT WREN THE TOPIC OF DIS- 
CUSSION IS PERSONAL -AND EMOTIONALLY CHARGED. ThE LEADER SHOULD _ 
ARRANGE THE ROOM IN A CASUAL F^ASHION (CHAIRS IN A CIRCLE. NOT 
ROWS), SHOULD BE WELL-DRESSED BUT NOT OVER-DRESSED, AND SHOULD 
iNTERACt WITH PARTICIPANTS BEFORE AND AFTER CLASS IN A FRIENDLY 
AND CASUAL WAY. : ' 

y 

^■ EWPATHfzE - SHOWING understanding and .agreement As of^eN as 

POSSIBLE CREATES RAPPORT BETWEEN THE LEADER AND ThV^PART I C IPANTS 

Good rapport will make the participants more wiLbfip"^T0 discuss 

i THEIR CONCERNS AND SHARE THEIR IDEAS. THE PARTfCLpANTS SHOULD 
^LEARN THAT THEIR CONCERNS ARE NOT UNIQUE. THE LEASER MUST 
EMPLO^ECHNIQUES THAT WILL HELP THE PARTICIPANTS EMPATHIZE 
WITH ONE ANOTHER. 

3. PARTIALIZE PROBLEre - Participants are likely TO come^to class 

WITH NUMEROUS NON-SPECIFIC PROBLEMS WHICH LUMP TOGETHER IN .A 
SEVERAL STATEMENT SUCH AS "I CAN'T HANDLE MY KIDS." ONE OF 
THE FUNCTICINS GF THE GROUP LEADER SHOULD BE LISTENING TO THE 
Dl'sCUSSiON WITH THE INTENTION OF EXTRACTING eONCRETE, EXPLICIT 
. PROBLEMS WHiq-H CAN BE DEALT WITH INDIVIDUALLY. PROBLEMS CHOSEN 
cHe ePHHP nii^PIISSiON SHOULD BE AS SPECIFIC AS 'POSSIBLE; THE 



LEADER SHOULD HELP THE x3RbUP DECIDE WHICH PROBLEMS ARE MOST 
IMPORTANT^ SET PR I OR I f lis> • AND PbAN WHICH ONES WILL BE DlS- 
-CUSSED FIRST AND WHiCH MAY BE SEJ ASIDE; ThE LEAOEI^ SHQULb 
ALSO TRY TO STEER THE GROUP AWAY FROM ABSTRACTIONS (SUCH AS/ 
"WRAT IP's") AND KEEP THE DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS AS CONCRETE' 
AS POSSIBLE. • 
_ • ' 

6. RETOii2£ AND USE STRENGTHS^ GRoups^of people VARY almost 

AS MUCH AS INDIVIDUALS' DO. SOME GROUPS ARE UNINHIBITED. SOME 
ARE BOISTEROUS. SOME ARE INDIFFERENT^ AND SOME ARE HOSTiLE, 
AND THE OPPOSITE OF EACH OF THESE CHARACTERISTICS CAN ALSO 

OCCUR. Every group has strengths anC weaknesses^ dusT as do 

INDIVIDUALS. GROUP LEADERS SHOULD MAKE USE OF GROUP AND IN- 
DIVIDUAL STRENGTHS AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE, AND SHOULD RECOGNIZE 
STRENGTHS WHENEVER POSSIBLE. ESPECIALLY WHEN WEAKNESSES ARE 
BROUGHT OUT^ FIaKING USE OF GROUP sf^RENGTHS HELP THE SESSIONS 
'run MORE SMOOTHLY AND ENdOYABLE . MkING USE OF INDIVIDUAL 
STRENGTHS ACCOMPLISHES THE SAME GOAL AS WELL AS IMPROVING 
THE SELF- IMAGES OF PARTICIPANTS. 

/.'make use 9F QbD SKI bbS T9 TEA6H NEW" 9NES - UNDEREDUeATED aDi^lt: 

TEND TO KELY HEAVILY ON NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION. BoDY LANGUAl 
:'GEsfuRES. FACIAL EXPRESSIONS MAY MEAN MORE TO THEM THA.N VERBAL 
EXPLANATIONS. -SlNCE USE; OF NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION IS AN, 
"OLD" SKILL> IT IS MORE EFFECTIVE AS A f^EANS ©F LEARN I N&/NEW" 
SKILLS THAN SOMETHING TOTALLY NEW SUCH AS ABSTRACT VERB^ 
COMMUNICATION. THEREFORE. TECHNIQUES SUCH AS "SHOW ME HOW YOU 
FEEL"'AR^ BETTER THAN "TELL ME HOW YOU FEEL" WHEN UNDEREDUCATEI 
ADULTS ARE'LEARNING HOW TO COMMUNICATE MORE EFFECTIVELY WITH 
THEIR CHILDREN. GROUP LEADERS -WILL DISCOVER OTHER SUCH SKILLS 
AS THE SESSIONS PROGRESS AND SHOULD MAKE OPTIMAL USE OF THEM 
AS THEY APPEAR. ' , c 

8. RECOGNIZE PROGRESS - SUMMARY AND EVALUATION ARE ESPECIALLY 
IMPORTANT -TEACHING PRACTICES IN WORKING WITH UNDEREDUCATED 
ADULTS. eONTINUITY IS IMPORTANT IN ORDER TO OVERCQME THE • 
j"WAIT-AND-SEE" attitude held by MANY. THEREFORE. IT IS- IM- 
PORTANT TO TRY to "SUM Up" AT EVERY APPROPR I ATE POINT IN THE 
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PROCESS. AND tO SUMNmRIZE. EVALUATE^AND R£COgNIZE PReSRESS 
AT THE END OF EACH SESSION; IT IS AbSO AVISABLE TO INDICATE 
WHAT THE TOPIC OF STUB? WICL BE AT THE NEXT SESSION AND SHOW A " 
REhATiONSHIP BETWEEN WHAT HAS rASSED AND WHAT IS TO COME. IN 

THE BEST-PAL Program IT fS tSPEaiftU-Y useful to recognize how 
THE "PLANS For Change are progressing. At the beginning of 

EACH new class. A RE-CAP OF THE LAST SESSION SHOULD OCCUR WITH 

EACH PERSON RESPONDING TO HOW HE OR SHE HANDLED THE "PLAN FOR GhANGE" 

Reinforcement should occuR^wiTH- new ideas being discussed on row a 

PARTICULAR PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED. 



IN SUMMARY. REMEMBER THAT PARENTS MAY INITIALLY DISPLAY ENTHUSIASM 
BUT HAVE TO RETURN TO A STRESSFUL SITUATION. GIVE THEM INFORMA- 
TION ON WHAT TO EXPECT. 'fBLOWING YOUR COOL" DOESN'T MEAN THAT THE 
PERSON HAS FAILED. LEARNING TO DEAL WITH THE "REALITIES" OF A 
PARTICULAR SITUATION IS IMPORTANT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL^ SOMETIMES 

THE VOLUNTEER SPONSOR WILL want to tAke THE time to talk with 

LEARNERS ON AN INDIVIDUAL BASIS. 



TRAINING nATERIAbS 
Gommbni eat ions 

-Leadership Skills 
Group Dynamics 



. '4- 



CQMMUNICAtiON SKlLi-S 



A 



I. Free Infermetion 



II. Asking Onen-ended Questions 



III. Self-disGlosure 



IV. Listening 



A. Purpose 



1 . To share 



2. To clarify 



Bi Kinds 




1. Passive 



2. Active 

a. Summarizing 

b. Paraphrasing 



c. Emotion plus eontent 



15 
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" FREE INFDRWATI J3N 

t - — — — ~ i 

WHAT THE OTHER PERSON OFFERS 
Articles of clothing 



Physical features 
Body language 
Verbal information 




-i-i- ie 
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GlGse-ended questions 

Can be enswered in one or at most a few words 
Ex. Hove you filled out an annlication form? 
Did you like being a nurse? . 



Ope n-erided quest ions 

Worded in sueh d way that they call for a more 
detailed response ? I; 

Ex. What have you done so far in becoming a 
a student at BGG? ^ . 

What were some good (or bad) things 
about being a practical nurse? 



'I d dd nothing 
Wrong 
is stiU 
to do nothingl 

J 

I -12- 17 



Facts I ^know 



Infdrmation 

Needs 

Feel ings 

Attitudes 

Opinions 

Likes 

Disl ikes 

Talents 

J 



SELF-DIS£b9SURE ; > 




Tlie self behind the 
uniform 



I can do 




IB 
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ACTIVE LISTENING 



Reflect back 



Thoughts - Reeling 3 



Paraphrase 



Body language 



Attentive , ^ 
Good: eye. contact 




i 
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ACTIVE LiSTE N-lNG 

I 

Far use as fej lows- 

« 

* Before yoij aet 

i 

* Before you argue' 

* When the other 'jserson^xperienees s'trong 
feelings or wonts to talk over o problem 

* When the other person is speaking in □ "code" 

. f ■ 

* When another person wants to sort ot^t feelings 

and^ thoughts 

* During a "direct mutual eonversat ion" 

* When you are talking to yourself 

* When eneountering new ideas in a book, lecture 
conversation or at work 
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DEFENfSIVEfiESS 



4 



high , 



First Assertion 



Dc fens i 
Response 
Other^ [)ersUM 
off ()rs to 
a 1 lev her 
Dehdv ior :. 




8cf 1 ecYidn 
i Li sterling 
.Response 



Reflect^ive -Listening 
Response 



Reflective Listening Response 



Reflective Listening Response 
Reflective Listening Response 



^^-'''Fourth Assertion 



Reflective Listening Response 



Reflective Listening Response 
Diminished Def tins i veness 



"Tliank you 



EKLC 



SI 
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SIX KEYS TO GOOD LISTENING 

I. Be mentally prepared 

* Stop other aGtivitles 

* Minimize distractions so you can concentrate 

and^ gay attention 

* Listen face-to-face — eye-tq-^e 

*Turn off your own worries --aoout yourself or 
- ; your own problems 

* Omit interrupting unless it iS(-to support or 

clarify 

* Limit your owri^ta Iking 

2. Practice actiye listening 

* Give supDortive feedfeidek^ verbal or nonverbal 

* Report your understanding 

* Seek clarification 

* Sumrrrarize what you hear 

* Listen f&r the feelings behind the words 

3. Listen for content --listen for ideas-- ; 

wHat is the^messqse? 

Listen for Intent of speaker --what; does the 
person want or need? 

5. Give the speaker the right to have a different . 
opinion from you and don't judge 



GOmUNICATION PROBLE^I 

i know you- believe you understand what you think I said, 
but I am hot sure you realize that what you heard Is not 
what I meant! 
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• ' i FA&4N<3^ GROUP. ' ^S_,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

TO BE^AN EFFECTIVE GROUP bEADER, THERE ARE SEVERAb BASIC _ 
ASSUMmONS WHICH NEEB TO BE^ISCUSSED AND ACCEPTED. * . 

EFFECTIVE HEbPERS W^RE FOUND. IN SEVERAb STUDIES. TO MAKE THE 
FObbOW I NG ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PEOPi-E. 

i' 

1. PEOPbE ARE AlkE, NOT UNABbE . THEY HAVE THE CAPACITY TO 
SObVE THEIR PROBbEMS. 

2. PEOPbE ARE FRlENBbY ^ NOT UNFRIENDbY. THEY EXPECT AND 
WANT A GIVE AND TAK.E IN THE,IR FR I ENDbl NESS . 

3. PEOPbE ARE WORW.jaT UNWORTHY. THEY POSSESS DIGNITY 

WHICH MUST BE RESPE^ED. 

: , ^ ;. ^ ■ \ 

l^. PbOPbE^P^ p.c,raM_V^INT^NAbbY\ NOT EXTERWAbbY WTlVATffi . 
THEY ARE CREATIVE AND MOTIVATED FROM WITHIN. 

i » 

5. PEOPbE ARE BEPENDABbE, NOT UNDEPENDABbE . THEY ARE ESSEN- 
TIAbbY TRUSTWORTHY. PREDICTABbE AND UNDERSTANDABbE . 

6. PEOPb^ ARE HEbPFOt. NOT UNHEbPFUb. THEY ARE SOURCES OF 

• ■ SATISFACTION AND JOY. > 

WHAT ARE YOUR a/sUMPTIONS ABOjii^OPbE? WHAT IF THEY HAVE 
DIFFERENT VAbUES OR blFESTYbES THAN YOURS? " . ' * 

J 2 3 - 

, ^ . . i 
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LEADERS ARE SENSITIVE TG THE NEEDS OF THE GROUP AND LEAD 
THE GROUP IN t^AYS THAT PROMOTES COOPERATION AND. COHESIVENESS 

. Leaders believe in the ability of people to grow and change. 

Leaders ARE not interested in gratifying themselves, but in 
encouraging the growth of the group- members.^ They avold the. 

role of expert or /^JTHORITY PISURE^^ ' ~~ 

Leaders encoura&e"*an atmosphere of mutual trust amon^ group. 



MEMBERS. They emphasize thIngs that individual parents are 
doing that is positive. 




(The material in the Leader's Guide oh Leadership and Group 
Facilitating is taken from Systematic Training for Effective 
Parenting Leader's Guide by Dinkmeyer s McKay. 1976.) \ 





The members are ENTHUSiAsTic and /often BEbEivE- the classes 

ARE GOING TO SOLVE ALL THEIR PARENTING PROBLEMS". 



Some members will try to manipulate the leader into being 

AN AUTHORITY FIGUR€ (AVOlD THIS). SOME MEMBERS WILL BE 
VERY ANXIOUS AND DISTRUSTFUL AND NEED TO FEEL SAFE IN THE 

GROUP. The leader can reduce this tension by using gentle 

HUMOR AND BY BEING RELAXED AND OPEN. 

\ 

I I . Second Stage of a Group 

The ENTHUSIASM OFTEN GOES AWAY WHEN GROUP MEMBERS REALIZE 
THAT THEY ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ANY GRANGES THAT ARE GOING 
TO BE MADE. SoME MEMBERS/WiLL EXPRESS DISCOURAGEMENT 
AND NEGATIVE FEELINGS ABOUT HOW THE CLASS IS GOINQ.; ThIS 
CAN bI HELPED BY REDEFINING GOAbSi ENCOURAGING PROGRESS. 
AND USING TECHNIQUES TO HEIGHTEN INTEREST ( LIKE ROLE- 
PLAYING^ GAMES^ ETC . . ) 

III. THIRD STA& E ^F a G ROUP ; 

The GROUP members generally are on task. The group 
HAS matured and' Assumed the responsibility for learning. 
The MEMBERS also recognize their responsibilities to the 

Q GROUP AND TG, THEMSELVES^^ 

ERIC "^^ 



^RQUP STAGES 

^ . ^ 



1 . Preaff i 1 iati^s ^ 

Members mill areuna, try to get involved, sometimes 
' mem^bers express concern with groun activities. rela= 
tionshins are non-intimdte, mostly getting acquainted 
activities. 

«* 

2 . Power and con trol . - ,r ' 

Some conflict arises, members try to e-xert- cent re h 
status, slulls.ete.; leader is often tested at this 
stage . _h . ' \ 

3. Iritima'cy - ( - 

Togetherness, unity, a real group' feeling develops, 
honest exchange of feel ings and ideas, mutual recog- 
nition of greup members and. group contributions. 

^. DJff^e£ti_ertiJ5n 

High cohesiveness. members accept each other as dis- 
tinct individuals, members. see group as providing a 
unique experience. 

5, Separation 

Group di'Sbands. members move anart and may show anxiety 
at bresKing up. need for closure and reassurance that 
their growth will continue. 



LIST OF TYPICAL ROLES PEOPLE 
PLAY IN GROUPS 



From Jack Glbb and coll edgues 



1. Ndrmgnlzer - agrees with the rest ef the greup^ brings 
together different vlews> dccepts v^hdt the group decides. 

2. Encdurdge r - friendly^ responsive to others In grbup> 
makes others feel good* helps others. 

3. : Clarif ier - restates problems or solutions to make thou 
, . clearer for others^ SLinmdrlzes points for others. 

U. Energizer - urges the group toward making declsldns> 
prods the group to take action, adds energy to group. 

» 

5. Tension Reducer - helps the group by Joking at appropriate 
timesy makes monbers feel relaxed. 

6. Dominator - interrupts others>goes off on tahgehts> tries^ 
to get the group to do things .their way. 

7. Negativls i - rejects Ideas suggested by others, argues 
with 0thers> doesn't want to cooperate. 

8. Deserter - withdraws from the group by being indifferent - 
*dr dloof> ddydredmlhg or whispering to others, can actually 

leave the group. 




EIGHT GRDUP LEADER $K 14U 



I. Structuring 



- SETTING LIMITS ON DISCUSSIONS AND RED I RECT I NG ^GROUP 
MEMBERS WHEN THEY WANDER FROM THE GROUP GOALS. 

- ESTABLISHING TIME^ PLACE AND MATERIALS THAT ARE NEEDED; 

- MAkl-^G SURE THAT THE MEETING STARTS ON TIME AND FINISHES 

s 

ON TIME. 

- MAKING SURE THAT ALL THE MATERIAL THAT IS NEEDED IS 
PROVIDED AT EACH SESSION. 

II. Universalizing 



- POINTING OUT THAT PARTICIPANTS SHARE VARIOUS QUESTIONS 
AND CONCERNS. " ' 

- ENCOURAGING LISTENING AND, EMPATHIZING AMoNG GROUP 
MEMBERS. 

- ASKING WHAT OTHERS THINK ABdU"l> A QUESTION THAT IS RAISED 
BY A GROUP MEMBER. 

III. Linking 




• - IDENTIFYING COMMON THREADS! AMONG THE GROUP. 

(ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT IN THE EARLY STAGES Of THE GROUP 
OR WHEN MEMBERS ARE NOT UISTENING) 

- SHOWING GROUP THAT THEY SHftRE SOME COMMON FEELINGS 

AND BELIEFS."- 

IV. ' Feedback 



- GETTING REACTIONS FROM OTHER^ GROUP MEMB€RS TO WHAT IS 
SAID IN THE GROUP. 



- MAKING SURE GROUP MEMBERS GIVE EACH OTHER FEEDBACK TO 
\ 

HELP THEM REACH BETTER UNDERSTANDINGS. 



- MODELING FEEDBACK TO THE GROUP, 



- TAKING GROUP MEMBERS THROUGH PROBLEMS AND HELPING 
THEM SEE THE VALUE IN LEARNING PARENTING THEORY. 

- BEING FAMILIAR WITH ALL THE MATERIAL AND UNDERSTANDING 
THE BASIC THEORY BEHIND IT. 



VI . Focus ON Positive Behavior - K 

- ENCOURAGING PARENTS TO TRY OUT NEW BEHAVIOR. 

- RECOGNIZING AND REWARD I ftG ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE. 

- REINFORCING GROWTH AND CHANGE WHEN IT IS POSITIVE. 

y\ 

s/l I . lASK- SETTING 

^ - HELPING GROUP MEMBERS SET GOALS. 

- HELPING GROUP MEMBERS MAKE A COMMITMENT TO WORKING 
ON GOALS AND CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR. 

L 

- SETTING OUT PROCEDyRES FOR PROBLEM SOLVING. 

fill . Summarizing 

- HELPING MEMBERS UNDERSTAND IDEAS> ATTITUDES AND GROUP 



PROCESSES EITHER DURING SESSIONS OR AT THE END OF THE 
SESSION. 

- LEADING THE GROUP TOWARD SEEING THE PROGRESS THAT HAS 
BEEN MADE AS A GROUP AND AS INDIVIDUALS. i 



- PULLING TOGETHER ALL THE LOOSES ENDS (IDEAS, THOUGHTS 
AND EXPERIENCES) EXPRESSED BY THE GROUP WHENEVER THERE 
IS A LULL OR AT THE END OF A SESSIOil. 

(From S.T.E.P. Leader's Manual by Dinkmeyer &McKBy> 1976.) 




PRDBLEWS IM GRQUP bEABERSHLP 



Here are some examples bf PROBtENis whigh may arise in 



YOUR GROUP. You MAY FIND YOURSELF FACED WITH: 



THE mN0P0L 42ER 



They want to be tHe center of attention and qften 



challenge the leader. the leader can say things bike> 
"i'm -getting concerned about our time and think we need 
to move along with our discuss i on. if we have time, 
we'll come back to this topic." Then> the leader can 



CAN MEET WITH THE INDIVIDUAL PRIVATELY AFTER CLASS AND 



DISCUSS THE PROBLEM. IT IS IMP0RT*?NT WHEN CONFRONTING 
SOMEONE WITH NEGATIVE INFORMATION TO USE "I MESSAGES" 
AND NOT-^tlTICIZE. IF THE MONOPOLIZER CONTINUES TO 
MONOPOLIZE THE CLASS TIME, THE LEADER CAN ASK HIM OR HER 
TO LEAVE OR SUGGEST TO THE PERSON THAT THEY GET INDI- 
VIDUAL PARENTING COUNSELING WHERE MORE TIME CAN BE SPENT 
ON THEIR PROBLEMS." 

PROVE IT TO ME 

These people play the game of challenging the leader^; 

OTHERS IN THE GROUP> THE MATERIAL, ETC.. THIS IS^ USUALLY 
DONE W ASSUME A LEADERSHIP ROLE. IF THIS IS THE MdTlVE> 
ASK THE GROUP TO. HELP BY ASKING, "HoW DO YOU ALL FEEL 
ABOUT WHAT JiM IS SAYING?" ThE GROUP WILL HELP THE 
LEADER IN THESE SITUATIONS AND THEN YOU CAN MOVE ALONG* 
IF THE PERSON IS JUST SEEKING ATTENTION, YOU CAN TRY 
ENCduRASlNG THE PERSON BY RECOInIZING HIS OR HER CON- 




TR I BUT IONS TO 'THE GROUP. 
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yMKITY-YAK 



s 



m dvn'l hm u ftijnt te cmfldin nffcm 
midakes mah thosi iving ifti r^dfk 



THIS PERSeN IS SIMILAR TO THE MONOPPLIZER^ BUT CAN 
nBE MGRE EASILY REDIREGTED. YOU CAN ASK THAT PERSON 
IN A PRIVATE CONVERSATION IF THEY CAN HELP YOU WITH 
THE GROUP. F0f5 EXAMPLE, YOU COULD SUGGEST THAT THEY 
HELP IN BRINGING OUT THE QUIET MEMBERS. ThE "TALKERS" 
GENERALLY ARE ENTHUSIASfl^ AND WILLING TO HELP IF 



TRY T9 Hake m ^ 

These members are only halfway involved. Often they want 

INFORMATION THAT GIVES THEM CONTROL OVER THEIR CHILDREN. 

If some of the ideas you present go against their 

BASIC beliefs, and VALUES. THEY WILL RESIST ACTIVELY OR 

passively. You can help by saYing. "We can't tell you 
- WHAT TO do. You must deciu^ that f^r yourself. You 

KNOW WHAT IS BEST FOR YOU. OUR PURPOSE IS TO OFFER SOME 
NEW WAYS OF PARENTING FOR YOU TO CONSIDER." RESISTERS 
OFTEN FEEL THREATENED AND NEED TO KNOW ^HAT NOBODY WANTS 
TO CHANGE THEIR BASIC PRINCIPLES. REMAIN OBJECTIVE AND ' 
TRY NOT TO GET DEFENSIVE. 

HAVE YOU CON?^IDEREa^. .LET'S bQQK AT AU. POINTS OF nm 
These members can bring new ideas and perspective to 

YOUR group, but SOMETIMES THEY BRING UP SO MUCH EXTRA 

material that you can lose the focus of your class goals. 
These Members are Abso resisters and find change difficult. 



asked Ta DO CERTAIN TASKS. 
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They can sometimes stop the progress of the isROUP; . . . 

You CAN HELP THIS SITUATION BY SAYING^ "YOU HAVE A 
GOOD POINT (or good INF^MATION), BUT THE GROUP WAS 
ORGANIZED TO CONSIDER AND DISCUSS THE MATERIAL BEING 
PRESENTED." CLARIFY THAT THE LEADER'S ROLE IS TO HELP THE 
GROUP FOCUS ON THE MATERIAL AT HAND. 

f 

KIDS WILL DO THAT . . . IT'S ONLY NO RMAL 

These group members can often stop group progress; by 

' GIVING into their CHILD'S MISBEHAVIOR. ThEY^ TOO^ DON't 
, REALLY WANT TO^ CHANGE OR , AT LEAST. FIND THE EFFORT TO 
CHANGE DIFFICULT. OR^ THEY SEE NO HOPE IN HELPING THEM- 
SELVES OR THEIR CHILDREN. ThEY HAVE^GIVEN UP. YoU CAN 
HELP BY SAYING. "YOU MAY FEEL IT'S IMPOSSIBLE TO CHANGE 
THINGS. BUT THAT'S NOT THE EXPERIENCE QF OTHERS. WE 'RE 
HERE BECAUSE WE BELIEVE WE CAN CHANGE AND IMPROVE RELA- 
TIONSHIPS." DON'T GET INTO AN ARGUMENT WITH THEM. 

i 

y 

IF ONLY SHE OR HE WOULD. . . . 

Some parents shift their problems to a spouse^ neighbor 
OR some other person. The^ want to make someone else 

responsible for their problems AND FOR THE SOLUTIONS. 
You CAN STATE^ "YoU SEEM TO BE SAYING THAT NOTHING YOU 



DO OR SAY CAN HELP YOU OR YOUR CHILD. IS THIS THE WAY 
YOU FEEL?" 



WIHAT-DO- 



THIS PERSON MAKES A CATASTROPHE OUT OF THINGS. 
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They always see the "worst case" and make a 'mountain 

** __ 

OUT OF every Molehill. They saY "Yes. SUT.ii" whenever 

ANYONE OFFERS A SOLUTION AND SAY IT WOULD NEVER WORK. 
You CAN HELP EY^ POINTING THIS OUT TO THEM BY SAYINS> 
" If SOUNDS LIKE YOU DON-'T REALLY WANT TO CHANGE 
BECAUSE EVERY TIMe ANYONE OFFERS A SUGGESTION. YOU 

HAVE A REASt)N>LT WON'T WORK. IT SEEMS IF YOU DON'T 

. ... - - _ / 

REALLY WANT,, SUGGESTIONS. WHAT DO YOU THINK (OR HOW 

DO -YOU FEeDABOUT THIS?" . IF THEY GET INTO MAKING A 

CATASTROPHE OUT OF EACH SITUATION YOU CAN SAY. "UET'S 

look at what you h^ve suggested in a logical way. j 
What do the rest of the group members think about what 

RARY has said? do you think if is as awful as she FEELS 

it is? If so. what do you think would help her right 
NOW?" If she won't move on. Ybu can say .that the time 
is short and the group must move along to some of the 

OTHER MATERiAbi DON'T GET CAUGHT IN PLAYING A GAME OF 
offering solutions that WON'f BE ACCEPTED. 

¥«««****************** ^ 

1 

■ f '■ 

THESE problems OCCUR BECAUSE PEOPLE ARE BEING ASKED TO CHANGE , 
AND THEY MAY NOT HAVE THE NEW SKILLS 0^ ATTITUDES TO REPLACE 
THE OLD GAMES-; YET. ^ LEADER CAN HELP BY USING PATIENCE AND 
RESPECT WITH THE GRQUP. IN ADDITION. THE LEADER CAN MODEL 
NEW SKILLS LIKE LISTENING* FEEDBACK. HONESTY> AND OPENNESS 
WITH THE GROUP 'SO THAT THeY CAN USE THEM WITH THEIR CHILDREN. 

(From S.T*EiPi Leader*s Manual. Dinkineyer & McKay. 1976i) 
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GHECKLiS T FOR Gi^QUP FAEILITATOR S 

W f 

1. All of the grouP; members pgrtieiPate during the sessions. 

2. All of the group members attend regularly. 

3. I consciously try to refrain from dominating discussions. 
^. All members assume responsibility for t^ie group' process. 

5. 1 recognize hidden agendas and hidden attitudes of grotjp 
members and drav^' them out. 

6. 1 periodicolly summarize the progress of the ejroup. 

7. 1 review points of disagreement among group members. 

8. I welcome and use suggestions from group members. 

i 

9. \ do not try to sell the group d propositien with which 
-it does not agree or like. 

10. 1 accept individual differences , in the group and ^courage 
Orvariety of opinions. y ■ 

11. 1 prepare for each session. 

12. 1 leave time for evaluation of the group process at the ^ 
• end of each session. 

\3. I drdf out timid and withdrawn people without making them ■ 
feel self-conscious. 

14. 1 give examples of things that I m geing over for the 
group to get concrete evidence of what 1 am presenting. 



M 
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15. I am honest about my own feelings in the grbUn so 
that the group members ean learn to trust me. 

15. I encourage eritieism so that i can grow rather than 
becoming defensive and hostile when group members make 
suggestions abou^; ways to improve the sessions. 

17. I bring ideas to the group regarding -'other groups and 

activities instead of becoming possesive toward the group. 



-by Osbourne & Harris 
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Someone 

/ _ _ __ 

ll^s biased yoiifiiie 
Tell him Sg! ' 




bEABER'S GUIDE 



Level One 




PROJECT BEST-PAb 



-If 



1. COMMUNICATION 



2. LOVE AND AFFfCTlON 

3. PARENTS AS ^ ROLE' MODEL 
H. CODING WITH SCHOOL 

4 ' ■ 

5. DISCIPLINE 




6. FAMILY CRISIS: MONEY, L0SS> OF JOB AND DRUGS 



7.. PROBLEM SOLVINJS 



8. SEX EDUCATION 



Time required: 2 hours for each module 
Materials needed: pencils^ paper, crayons, markers, 3x5 

tape and stickers 



Level One 



Objectives: •. \^ 

1. Te helD parents gain a better understdhaing of their 
children as individuals. .; • i 

^ 2. Te help parents gain d better urrderstdnding- of the roles 
and responsibilities of children and of themselves as 
parents. 

3. to help parents gain a better understanding of how to ^ 
ihelp children cope with growipg up. 



Introduction: ; 
The gr^tr^^ leader (volunteer sponso-r)" lntj"Oduces herself 
gives some information about herself and her own family. Each^ 
participant fhen introduces herself or himself and gives two 
or three facts about his/her family and hirfiself or herself.- 

Schedule: ^ : 

Each session will be 2 hours in length once a week. The 
time Will be flexible to. fit the needs of the group. A 15 
minute break will be held during each session. Pass around a 
list for pedple to sign up for being in charge of refreshments 
' each meeting. 

Opening activity: 

Give each participant a 3x5 card. Ask them to write their 
name and the names ^ ages and sex of tlieir children. Then ask 
the participants to move around among each other and talk about 
their families. ^Have them tape the 3x5 card on themselves. ^ 



Example of card: 



ALTAMESE DAVIS 



One child - Glenda-female 



dge 26 yrs. 



Next activity: 

Explain the modules and the use of thern. Pass them out and 
tell them that they will do one each week. If there are 
any questions or prObiems> y0b> as the group leader, artf 
always there to help. Try to explain that there are no 
right or wrong answers or ideas. Everyone is there to learn 
and they can learn from each other as well ds from the 
modules and from you. 




3& 
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ACTIVI TIES T9 BE USED W ITH MUbES 

1. Each partiGipant writes on paper or a card three good thi^igs 
about his/her fdnil/ly.GoUect all the slips of paper. No"GSdy 
is to acknowledge his/her statements. The group leader selec 
several slips to read to the group. After redding^ she leads 
the group in a discussion on the stdtei^ents. 

Each participant dgdin wcites three things that are semetijies 
difficult* in" his er her family. Fellowirrg the same procedure 
the leader eelleets and selects several to read. Then> she 
leads the group in a discussion. It is very important to 
assure the group that their comments are anonymous. 

The group leader asks the participants to think of 6ne thing 
they could do at home to improve things. . 

2. Each participant will draw a family portrait. Stick figures 
are okay. In the picture, ask the participants to Include el 
the members of their family. This means everyone who lives In 
their household (including pets if they wish). 

After telling the'group.who is Iri th^ir fdmilyv hove each pdfi 
^^^ clpant tell whdt his or her spouse is doing to provide love dr 
"diterrtion to the children in the family; The Volunteer .Spdhsc 
asks all partTcipants to share their fgnlly portra^lts. 

. 40 ^ 



3. Have the group members preteh^ that they have just won 

a lottery for $2/000.000. They may spend the money any way 
they.wi'sh. Discuss this for 2 minutes. Have each participant 
of the group discuss what he or she would do with the mdhey; 
Let each member discuss this question fcrj2 f.'tnutes. 

^ ■ ■ 

' "How would your family like to spend the money you won?" 

Ask each participant what difference there would be in the way 
that member would want to spend the money and the way the 
rest of the family would spend tlie money. 

This will lead to ah exomihatidh of values and differences among 
family members. Point this out and assure the group that all 
families have differences in priorit4es and values. It is impor- 
tant to learn to compromise and to help all family members aoin 
some satisfaction. 

ii. The group leader provides^Q set of pictures or cartoons from 
magazines about family life. Each participant selects one 
picture to which he or she relates and tells a story about it. 

Some questions that the group leader eon ask are: 

What feelings do you think the people in the picture ore 

expressing? 

What is each person" in the picture do Ingi. tti support other 
family members? 

Gan you tell us why you picked that particular picture? 
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5. Role-piaying can "help members uhderstahd others dy pretending 
to be the person. 

Rdve the group divide- into poirs. One person is asked to 
pretend to be the parent and one is asked to be the teenager. 

Situatioh: A 15 year old returns home at 2:30 AM after d 
football game. The game ended at 9:30 PM and curfew is at 
11:30 PR. the story is then brought to a halt. 

the group leader then asks one pair to provide an ending to 
the story or to continue the story until it is finished. When 
they finish the'Story> the other group members are asked to 
eomment on the role-piaying. After some discussion, another 
pair is asked to offer a different ending to the same story. 
If there is enough time, this can be done with the entire 
group with discussion following each role-Playing. 

The Volunteer Sponsor asks the participants the fel lowing Questions 
How did you feel acting the rOle of a parent? 
How did you feel acting the role of the teenager? 
Discuss the parent reaction and teenager reaction expressed by the 
role-players. Talk atsout how it feels to assume a role, especially 
that Of a teenager. What was learned by the role-players and the 
rest of the group? 

i ■ 
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MODULE I - £9WWyNIGATI0N 

, L^Scfer opens with: 

"It is Important fSr children to feel worthwhile. Parents 
can do this by being en the lookout for good behavior and 
letting their children knew when they approve. Good listening 
is the key to gbed eemndnication. Letting children talk about 
how'they feel enables them to cope with their surroundings 
and the if feelings. " 

Here are seme questions to think about:/* 
Hew de MM csmmunicate with others? 
Gan you connunicate without verbal responses? 
How do you comnunicate with your children? 

9n page.l of the module: 

Pronounce each word and discuss each'^dne. Ask for any 
ideas on the word meanings. 
Pages 2>3 and 4: 

Divide participants into 3 groups. , The participants 
will do these 3 pages in their small group. After 20 minutes^ 
have the participants share their findings and reactions with 
the large group. 
Page 5: 

Leader opens with: 
> "Emotions are strong feelings." Pronouhce the words on page 
5. Allow 10 minutes for the group to work on this page. The 
Leader then says> "The person that finds all the words first 

will get a prize ( a stickerh" 
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Break : 15 minutes 
Next: 

When the group gets back tdgether- 

Ask the partielpsnts to demonstrate the many ways of coitiiiuni- 

eating. Row would you Gommunicate the follwing sentences: 
(pretend you are coirmuni eating with a child) 

"Clean your room right now!" 
"Please clean your room." 
"I would like it if you cleaned your room." 
"If you don't clean your room, you won't go to the 
basketball game." 

Discuss the different, ways participants cdrriuriicated 

their feelings. 

^ - 

Page 6 and 7: 

Read these two pages aloud to the group. As the group 
leader reads aloud, she asks the participants to answer 
the questions. -Allow participants • to conment on eath 
item and situation. 

Page 8/9. and 10: 

(3ive the summary of Comniunicdtion by reading the material 

^--^ 

aloud and briefly discussing Things To Remember . Ask 

participants to give their reactions to each pointer. 

The leader can dsk: "Hew do you feel about children toddy 

expressing their feeling??" ond "How did your parents conxnu- 

riicdte with you?" 
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A Plan For Chdhge Is persenal. This is for self-aMdreriessv 

^ ' ■ — 

Do not ask the participants to share. Explain this before 
they start on it. However, if someone wants to share some- 
thing at the end of it. allow him or her time to do so. Always 
check to see if anyone would like to share or comnent dh dh 
activity and give those people time to express the4r feelings. 
It*s important for the group members to know that you are 
sincere in Wanting their reactions or they will stop contribu- 
ting. 

Briefly explain Things To Do At Home . Read aloud What to do 
during the Week. Explain that participants will share 
their experiences st the beginning of the next session. 
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HQ&ULE 14 - LOVE AND AFFECTION 
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Ask egeh part iei pant te relate one experience during the past 
week whieh helped improve the family relationships. Go around 
the group and have each person shore. If they can think of no 
positive experience, then let them pass. Don't get into, the 
negatives. 



// 



Leader opens with: 

Love and affection are important in thegrowth of all children. 
Showing your love and affection with words and actions gives 
children a fefcling of importance. " . ' • 



T 



Page 1: 

Pronounce the words and read the word meaning. Ask for the • 
participants to react to each word meaning. 

Page 2: . . 

Read aloud to the group. Then ask. "What does the word love 
mean to you?" Allow participants a chance to fully discuss 
■ their ideas. If nobody starts off. you can begin by what it 
means to you and then ask otliers to gi^ their ideas. 
Ask the participants to do some role-playing (explain, what it ; 
is). Have someone be the child and someone -be the parent. While 
the child is acting very mean, have the parent show affection * 
for this child. • ; , 



4si 



Pdr^^fBdBls will then discuss how they would handle this 
pr(5blem and how they would show affection. During the 
diseussion^^.it rs important to sdy. "this child needs a 
lot of touching." ExplaTh why touching is so important to 
.:dll hymans. and especially to children who are growing up 
and Often feel confu^d and scaredleveh if they don't show 
it). 

Page 3 and ^: . 

beader opens with: _ 
"Many times parents show love by trying to give their children 
everything they want. Spetimes parents feel guilty for not 
giving their children whatever they want. There are many _ 
ways to show love besides giving children things, fiving 
Of yourself is even more .important . *^ 

Read aloud pages 3 and n. Allow enough time for discussion 
and time for participants to write down and answer the questions 
about the situations. r , ' 

• Break: 15 minutes 

Pages 5> 6 and 7: , 
Leader opens With: 

"Sometimes parents ere not able ta give lOVe and affection 
when their child wants it. If the child feels safe and 
worthwhile, just a soft look or smile will be enough for the 
moment . " ^ 

i7 
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Redd dldud pages 5, 6 dhd ,7. The group, will do these pages 
together. ^ After reading ea^h sltudtidh or sehtehee> pdLtse 
for discussion. Allow time for grOup members -to write down 
their ideas before discussion. On page 7j discuss the, statement? 
"How affection helps a child grow." 

Pages 8. 9 and 10: 

Give a sunmary of Love and Affection by reading ,310yd and briefly 
discussing things t o Remember . Ask participants to give their 
reactions to the topic. Questions for the Volunteer Sponsor to 
ask are: 

. 'V 

How do' you feel when your family shows you love 

and affection? 
How did love and affection help you grow? 

A Plan For Change is personal.- It is for self-aworehess. Remind 
participantsXthat they do not have to shore unless they would like 
to do so.-^llow time for this sharing if needed. 
Briefly explain Things^ To Do At H ome. Read dlOud what- to do during 
the weel^. Remind partici'ponts that they will stiare their positive, 
experiences at the beginning of the next session. 



MULE III - PARENTS AS RDLE MODELS 

Each pdrticipdht wfll relate one. experience of the jDdst week 
which helped to improve family relationships^, 

Leader opens with: 

"Children want to be like t^e people they love and admire. 

Children try to be like their parents. An example is> if 

you smoke or behave in an inappropriate way^ the child will 

think that this is acceptable behavior." ; 
(read cartoon) 

Page 1 : 

Read aloud the words to know and the word meanings. Briefly 
discuss these words and their meanings. State that these words 
will be used many times during this session. 

Page 2: 

Allow each participant tU read and Write ways a parent can 

*. _ _ __ _ ___ 

be a better role model. Redd aloud page 2 and discuss with 
the group. 

Page 3: . r . 

Leader asks the following ques-tions of the group: 
What is the role of the mother? What is the role of the 
father? What is the role of the children? What is the role 
' ef;the others living in (the family? .s 
. Have each participant write the role of the family members 
and- ask them to share their ideas with the group. 
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Page U: ■ 

Leader epens with: ^, , - 

"it is QK te disagree with eaeh ether^ but when it g^ts 

out of eantreh it affeets the ehlldr^n'. Observe the family 

in the picture. How did this happen? ^ Why did this misunder 

standing get to this point?" , 

Discuss how this can be avoided. 
Break - iS^minutes 

When the group returns^ de Activity in the guide material. 

Page 5: •. ' 

Read aloud the entire page. Each participant will read and 
complete this page. Ask someone in the group to share his 
or her family with the group. Allow anyone that is willing 
to shore, the opportunity to do the same. 

Page 6: 

Ask each particip.ant to write or draw a picture to describe 
his/her family ^eefe doy.The group leader will do his or her 
family as an example. Ask some of the participants to share 
their family descriptions, 

Pages 7j § and 9: 

VGive a summary ef Parent^ as Role Models by reading aloud. 
Discuss things To Remembef . Ask each participant to give 

Us- ' • 



his or her reaetiens to the topic bh Role pioifelB- i The te(3der 

cdh dsk the following quest ioQs: "How do you feel about 
pd rents as role models?" and "Do you find yourself doing 
the sdme things your parents did in raising you?" 

A Plan For Change is personal. This is for self-awareness. 
Allow time for any discussion if a participant wishes to 
share any of his or her answers. 

_ _ _ . * 

Briefly explain Things To D o At Home . PartieiPants will be 
asked to share their positive experiences at the beginning 
of the next session. 




. mULE iV - G9PIN6 WITH SCHOOL 
Each pdrticipdrit relatfis ene experience of the past 

C -- 

week which helped Impreve foriily relationships ., 

Leader opens with: " ■. 

"it is often diffiebi-ft for children to adjust to school. 
The pressures and expectaf i-ons. plus the demands of ; teachers 
and peers/ mafce it^ery in;portaht. for parents to help their 
children cope with school. If your child were to mafee a ^ 
in a subject at st^hcioL would you punish your child er would 
you dsfc if your child had done his or her best job? Why?" 

Page 1; 

Pronounce each word^.and briefly discuss the meanings.- Asfc ' 



for the' comments of the participants after each word is 
demonstrated. ' : v 




Page 2: " ^ 

The Volunteer Sponsor will draw a "family shirt" and then will, 
share it with the group. Asfe each participant to then draw his or 
her own "family shirt". Encourage them to be creative. After 
drawing their shirt, everyon^ will share their -shirt and will 
tell, why this shirt is special. ; 

» ■ 

Page 3 : ■ ■ , _ 

Read the sitidti.on and ask each particiiDdht to answer the 
questions.' Allow enough time for the/participants to finish. 
Read the situation aloud again and discuss with the group. 
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EhcdUrdge eaeh participant to cdtitlent by asfcing, "Do you 
agree or disagree?* and "Why do yoU feel this way?" 

Page 4 and 5: • 

The'voltinteer Sponsor will sketch or draw what the words 
'school^ 'bus' J 'family' and 'teacher' mean to her. Theh>. 
the Voluntee'r Sponsor will share her sfceteh or drawing with 
the group. Ask each participant to do the^same. Have larger 
Pieces of paper available for some participants who need a 
larger piece. Encourage all partielfants to share and explain 
their drawings. 

Page 6: 

The Volunteer Sponsor will read this page aloud and will demon- 
strate drawing herself ds o. Piece of school equipment. Try to 
make it as humorous as pdssi-ble in order to r^lax^e group. 
Each participant will be asked to draw himself or herself and 
then share the drawings with the rest of the group. The 
Volunteer Sponsor will ask, "Is it impprtant for parents to be 
involved in their child's school? Why or why not?" 

Break (15 minutes) 
Page 7 and 8: 

The Volunteer Sponsor will .pronounce the words and will then 
draw a desk using graff iti .V The Volunteer Sponspr will then 
say. "Many times chi Idren u$e graffiti to give rmessage about 
how they feel. Parents. who dre- aware of this will have some 



understanding about how to help their child cope with school. 
Ask the parl;icipants to , draw d desk and have them share their 
drawings wfih the rest of the^roup. Allow enough time for all 
participants to read and respond" to questions on page 8. After 
the allotted time^ read the questions aloud and discuss with 
the whole group. Encourage the participants to comment by 
asking^ ''How would you. -handle this sltucttidn?" 

Page 9: . , ' '• 

the Volunteer Sponsor opens with:i:>- 
"The eoeperation between the parents child^. teacher and 
eormiunlty is the basis of helping children cope with school.*' 
Demonstrate this by making a poster ds described and explain 
it to the group. Then, divide the group into smaller groups of 
3 er U and ask them to make a group poster. One^articipont ' 
from each "group will then tell the large group about the small 
group's poster. . 

Page 10: 

The Volunteer Sponsor opens with: 

"Social adjustment is very important to the child. It affects 
the child's relationship with his Or her peers at school." Read 
the situation aloud and then have the group: di§.eijss the many 
ways that parents can help in this situation. Ttie Volunteer 
SpOnsop then says. "When you were a teenager did you have any 
of these problems? Did you have a similar problem? Who helped 
you to cope?" - . ' 

- ' 54 



Pages 11 ^ 12 and 13: 

The Velunteer Sponsor gives d suntriary of ^i^l.ng With School 
by reading aloud and •discussing Things To Remember. Ask the 
pdrtielpants to give their reactions to the topic. The Volunteer 
Sponsor asks, "How do you help your child cope with school? Do 
you know your children's teachers? How often do you visit your 
child's school?" 

A Plan For Change is personal. This is for self -awareness. 
Do not ask participants to shore unless they wish to do so. If 
there is someone who would like' to .share, allow him or her 

time to do so. . ■ ... ^ 

Briefly explain ThingsJCLDo AV Home . Participants will share 
their experiences at the tseginning of the next session. 
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MODULE V - DISCIPLINE 



Earh pcirtiPipent relates one experience of the last week 
which helped improve fcimily reldtidhships. 

Leader opens with; 

"Ghi.ldreh want and ,, need limits. They expect this training from 
their parents. Here ore some question? for you to think about: 

Hew am I training my Chi Id? 

Am I Peing consistent? 

Am I disciplining my child to meet my own 

needs or te help in the training of my child?" 

Page 1: F 
Pronounce the words and explain each one. Encourage group 
discussion of the words. 

Page 2.3 and ^i* ■ • . * 

Divide tn\^_&a^ici pants into 3 groups. The particioants will do 
all 3 pages. Group 1 will discuss their decisions about cage 
2. Group 2 will discuss their decisions about pQfle 3 dhd 
Group 3 will discuss their decisions about page ^. Any of 
the participants may give their opinions about any of the 
• ^pages after the small group has given their report. Allow time 
for group discussion. 

Page 5. 5 and 7: 

Read page 5 aloud and ask the participants how often they el lew 

o 
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their children to discipline themselves. Observe the I 
iiiustrations and discuss what they think is happening 



in the illustrations on page 6 and 7. Allow the participants 
to respond to the questions^ Discuss ways that they would 
solve this problem. What: can the parents do to help this 
child? Asfc them how they work with their spouses to discipline 
the children in their family. 
Break (15 minutes) 



Activity #1 Practke What Yeu Prayj 

Page 8 and 9: 

Read aloud. Allow enough time for participants to answer lie 
letters. Ask someohe to read his or her letter to the greifc. 
Theother PGrticiponts may respond to the letters written by 
the other group members. Remind them that there are no right 
or wrong answers. Explain that what is helpful to one person 
may or may not be helpful to another person. Allow enough time 
for all participants to share their letters with the entire 
group. 

Page 19: ^ 

These open-ended sentences can be dDne aloud or written. If done 
aloddy ask someohe to read one sea^hce and complete the 
sentence. Then> ask someone else to read the next one and 
complete it. Move around the circle in order to give everyone 
B chance, to answer the sentences. If written, ask each porti- 
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ciiDQht to wrLte his or "her answers and then dlseuss them 
with tt:1e;:wKole group after everyone has had a ehanee to write 
dowri their answers. 

r 

Page 11 and 12: 

Give the summary of Discipline by redding aloud and then dis- 
cussing Things To Remember. Ask participants to give their 
reactions to the topic. Example: "How are you setting limits 
for your child? How are you praising your child? How are you- 
working with your spouse to discipline your child?" 
The Plan For Ghange is personal. This is for self-awareness. 
Participants do not have to share their repsonse^ but give any- 
one who wouid like to share on opportunity to do so. 
Briefly explain Things To De At Home. Participants can share 
experiences at the beginning of the next session." 



mm jlF VT - aWt-Y- CRISES: WQNEY, LOSS OF JDB-^^GS 

Each participant relates one\ experience of the past week 
which helped improve fdmily relatienships. 

Leader opens with: ^. 
"Grisis in the family will affect all family memBers regardles^ 
ef the problem. When the family routine is interrupted, it put| 
stress on everyone. Children will feel more d part of the' 
fanily if given a simple explanation of tRe problem. Exctn^lg't 
''Daddy/Mother is no longer working. All of us are going tQ have 
to work together now. We don't hove as much money to spend as 
we used to." Another example: ''Sister or Brother has a drug 
problem and needs our help. ' It is important that we all work 
together in Order for her or him to get better." 

Page 1 : ; 

Pronounce each word and briefly discuss the words that will 
be Used in this module. 

Page 2 and 3: 

Divide the participants into 2 groups. Ask the groups to dis- 
cuss and answer the situations on page 2 and, 3. Allow the 2 
groups about 10 minutes for discussion.. A participant from 
each group will report to the large group about what the group 
diseyssed and decided to do about the problems. 

, Page ^: 

Read this page aloud. The Volunteer Sponsor will ask. "Which 

o 
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sentences would you draw a line under? ExiDlaln why you would 
draw a line under these sentences." Aiidw time for comments 
and disucssion; - ' . , 

Page 3, 6 and 7: j . . 

Divide the participants into small grouos. There should be 

_____ ' _r 

3 or M people in each group. Nobody should work alone. After 
allowing 15 minutes jfor group discussion, the Volunteer Sponsor 
can ask. "Why do yoi>, thirik the child is acting that way? What 
decision would you moke? How would you help this family learn 
how to handle its money problems?" Encourage group discus3ion 

Break (15 minutes) • 

The Volunteer Sponsor says^ "The abuse of drugs creates major 
problems. Youth and adults are abusing drugs and alcohol more 
now than ever before." If possible, ask a resource person to 
come and talk to the class about Drugs and Alcohol to answer 
questions about abuse. Di^scuss some^oncerns the participants 
have abouf drug abuse (alcohol is a drug). Pass out pamphlets 
if they are aval lable. 

Page 9 and 10: 

Read the letters on pages 9 and 19 aloud. Ask each participant 
to write his or her answer. Ask participants to share their' 
answers with the large group. 
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Page 11. 12 arid -13: ^ ;. 

Give the ^iirririnrv Fif FamUv Crises : Moriev; L oss of Jo b an d Drugs 
by reading dleud" and, discussing Thin gs To Refne inber . AsR par^ 
ticipants to give tiieir reactions to the topic. Some questions 
'for them -to Gonsider are: 

How/do each of them handle 'crisis in their own 
family? 

How con we all educate youth of today about.fthe 

— - \ " - — ' . • . . - 

; dangers of drug abuse? 

A Plan For Chonge is personal. Itris for se If -awareness. . Asfc 
if anyone would liKe t© share any of his/her responses. .Remind 
them that nobody has to.share,^ but if anyone wants to they 
are welcome to do so. -Allow T\m for this sharing. 
Briefly explain Things To Do At^& . Redd aloud. what they 
are to do during the week. Participants will share their 
experienees at the beginning: of the next session. 




i 
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roUL E VII - P RO B lA SOLVm 

i,.Pdrtieip°dpt reldtes brie expl^rierice of the ^ past week 
whieh' helped improve fdmily relatidnships. j 

Leoder opens with: , ■ v-. , # 

"Children need to' be tgeght to- solve problems. Parents that" ; 
do'e.very_thinfl fGr:;tMeir children don't give the children the";, 
' opportunity 'to.^row. Ghildren' rieed to know thot. they can work 
things' out for themselves. ■ Of course, there dre- t'imes when 
the parents must help work things out." 

Page °1 and 2: ' 

Pronounce and briefiy discuss the words." Talk about the pie- - 
ture on page 2. The Volunteer Sponsor can ask the particlPdnts 
whqjt they think is happening in the picture. .;Ssk them what 
they would do in this situation. Allow time for- those who 
wish to conment a chance to do so. ; . 



Page 3: 

Read edch item aloud. As the Volunteer Soonsor reads, the 
participants will check the words 'usually', ^sometimes' ,^r 
'never', according to their opinions.. The participants may 
eontnent C3n each item after they check their preferences. 

Page M and 5: 

Read aloud and demonstrate to the participdnts hew "to rote- 
the sentences. Each' participant will do page ^ and share 
the answers with the group. Partleipsnts will do page 5 



Individual iy. Ask partieipants to volunteer to redd his or her 

f_ _ • _ _ • ■_ ■■ ■- 

problem. The group will help with the solution. -Remind them 
that there s/e no right or wrong answers. 
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Break (15 minutes) 

Aetivi-ty n ' * ' ■ ; 

Page 6 and 7 : Z ' • • 

The Volunteer Sponsor sdys. " No two people $i^things the -. 
same way. Members of q family sp^ things, differently; and they 
believe whati^y see to' be true. Imdgihe that you are ahottier" 
mejnber'of your f^rnily. Wri|e what you think that membe-r ^ :• 
of the 'family wOuld like to do." Ailow enough time far^the ■ 
partti^ipants to write their answers. Have the group diseuss 

the following question. "What have you learned about yolirself 

_______ ' " - - ' 

from doing this ej^ercis^" • 

On page 7. read the sentences aloud. Ask t^or eomments on each 

4 

sentence. / 
Page 8.9 and 10: ;V 

Give the surrnary nf" Problem Solving by reading aloud and 
briefly discussing Things To Remember . Ask partic^ants to ; 
give their reactions to the topic. Here are some questions for 
them to consider: 

DO they give their children a chance to solve 

their own problems? 
HOW do they Let their children know that they 



have cdhfldehce in their decisions? 



A ,,PiM-£^t:£hajige_. is pe^ It is for self-awareness. 

Ask if any partlGipantsl wouJeT J ifee to share their answers^ 
but make it clear that nobody .sheuld feel as if he or^f 
must share. '■ ' . 

Briefly explain Things To Do At Home. Read aleud what tffey 
are to do during the week. Explain that participants wi'lf^ 



share their experiences at the beginning of -the next ses^Ston. 
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muLB vin - sex ebugatioN 



Each participant will relate one experience of the past week 



which helped improve family relationships. 



Leader opens wijth: * . -z * 

"Sex educatioji'^will no't necessari ly rWHiSe your i^eas er values 
about isex. Sex education helps dh individual grow and learn to 



accept himself or herself. Here are some facts you might be 
j interested in concerning teenagers giving birth: 

* In 1979. 505 teenagers ,ga^ birth to babies in Brevard 
' ' .J ' s County. 

* l|^-1979. iri|^- united States there were -22.866 babie 

born to teenagers between the ages of 13 to 19. 
Someone needs to help ^ young people of today with this problem. 
' It is UP to the parerjt. to let their children know how their bodies 
change and what to ex'peet about sex. 

Page 1 and 2: . 
.Pronounce an|rbrief ly tiiscuss |he words that Will be used in this 
module. Discuss the picture on page 2. AlloW participants enough 
time to discuss' their ideas about sex education. 

Page 3: 

Read the sentences aloud. As the sentences are read sloud. ask the 
participants to mark 'yes' or 'no' after each one. 
Page 4> 5 and 6: . , , 

Divide the participants into 3 smalier groups, according to the ages 

r 
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of 'their own childreh. Group 1 wi ll answer -t^ questions dfedut 
Early Ages. Group 2 will answer and cllscuss the questions on 
Hiddie Ages. Group 3 will discuss and answer the questions' about. 
Teenagers. After the small group diseussion> eaeh smal'l group 
will relate te the large group what they disisussed about their ■ 
age group. Have ane partieipant from each group agree to give 

» 

the report trm' his or her grei 




7 

Divide the participants into pairs. The pairs will do the five 
questions- ^together . The Voliinteer Sponsor says/'We .all have 
different ideas and values about how much a child should know about 
the development of the body." Ask someone to share his or her ideas 
with the group. The question on page 7 may be 'used. 
Tlie Volunteer Sponsor says> "Everyone needs to be alone sometimes . 
Parents need tol be by themselves sometimes/ too. Do you spend every 
waking moment of your life meeting the needs of your children or da 
you find time for yourself and'^ur spouse?' ' ' ' ;. - 

Page 9.10 and 11: ' ■ ' ' 

Give the summary of 5ex Education by reading alo'ii^ and briefly 
discussing Things To. Remember. Ask the participqnts to give their 
reactions to the topic. Ask them to consider the following questions 

How did you find out about sex? at home? dt school? 
from friends? 

Would you want your children to find out like you did?^ 



A Pirih Frir r.hririg p is persbhdl. It is for self-dwdreriess. If driybrie 
would like to share fils or her responses, allow enough time for ; 
this. 

Briefly expldih Things to Do At Hditie . ■Redd dlbUd whcJT they dre to 
do during the week. Participants will shdre experiences dt the 
beginning of the next session. - 

- k • ■ ' 

Suggest ien: Try to get b reseuree person to eome to your cldssfo 
help with this module. 




Spring 

fall 
winter 




series 
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GUIDE TO -likDING EACH SESSION 

— 

1. BiscussidN Of Things To Do fe 4ioME AcfivifY 

THE PURPOSE OF THE "DO AT HoME" ACTIVITY IS TO TAKE THE IDEAS 
DISCUSSED IN THE LARGE GROUP AND TRY THEM OUT WITH THEIR OWN 
, " CHILDREN AT HOME, START BY ASKING FOR ANY SUCCESSFUL THINGS 
i THAT HAPPENED DURING THE WEEK USING THE NEW IDEAS, -YOU SHOULD 
START THIS'ON THE SECOND WEEK AT THE BEGINNING OF CLASS. GO 
AROUND the:* CIRCLE AND GIVE EVERYONE THE OPPORTUNITY TO CON- 
TRIBUTE. Encourage members to continue t^^ying these new things 

EVEN IF TKEIR ATTEMPTS WERE UNSUCCESSFUL AT FIRST, OFTEN IT 
takes several tries before these ideas start WORKING. 



2. vocabulary Words 

Tell the group thAt the vocabulary words sometimes mean different 
things to different people. Read each sentence containing the 
vocabulary word to the group. After each sentence^ ask the 

MEMBERS WHAT THEY THiNK Thft WORD MEANS. ENCOURAGE THEIR DIS- 
CUSSION AND POINT OUT THE SIMILARITIES AND>REASSURE THE GROUP 
THAT THEIR DIFFERENCES ARE ALSO POSITIVE. IT BRINGS MORE 
IDEAS TO THE GROUP MEMBERS. 

3. Discussion of reading . . 

Read together the information part of the session?' "Stop 
frequently and ask for questions or comments. Help members 

understand how to USEITHE ideas by TA^<^ING 'EXAMPLES GIVEN AND 
APPLYING IT TO THEIR gHlLDREN. (REFER TO LeAdEr'S GUIDE DIREC- 
TIONS FOR EACH SESSION.) 



Activities or Exercises To Bo With Partners or^^oup 

When DIVIDJNG THE tABGE GROUP INTO SMALLER GROUPS FOR ACTlVITlEa^ 
COUNT OFF BY TWa''3j TBREE'Si OR FOUR'S DEPENDING ON HOW MANY 
YOU WANT IN EACH GROUP. ^ When IT'S AN ACflVlTY THAT WiLt BE 
DISCUSSED LATER IN THE ENTIRE GROUPi HAVE THE SMALL GROUP "CBOOSE 
A LEADER TO REPORT WHAT THE SMALL GROUP CAME UP WITH AND THEY 
WILL REPORT THAT TO THE ENTIRE GROUP ON BEH/(^LF OF THE SMALL GROUP. 



Assure them that for many of the activities! there are -no right 

OR wrong answers — 3pLY OPINIONS. FOR THOSE ACTIVITIES THAT 
HAVE DEf^INITE ANSWERS, SOME OF THE ANSWERS ARE FOUND ON THE PAG^ 
JUST AFTER THE ACTIVITY. ThOSE THAT ARE NOT WILL BE GIVEN TO 
THEM AFTER THE ACTIVITY IS COMPLETED. iT I S -NOT A TEST - ONLY 
A PRACTICE EXERCISE. 
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Things Tq^ Do At Rome 



Explain the "To Do AT Home" pages. Be.certain thai the members 

UNDERSTANE3 WHAT THEY: ARE TO DO. G I VE_ EXAMPLES^ I F_THEY ARE 

NEEDED, Tell THE^I. that they WIbb RAVE A CBANCE_TO TALK ABOUT 
THEIR EXPERIENCES THE NEXT WEEK. THERE ARE NG RIGHT OR WRONG 
ANSWERS TO THOSE PAGES. 



THlNGS^TO WORK 9N 

* ■ _ _ • 

ON THE I.AST PAGE OF EAeH SESSION ARE TWO PERSONAL THINGS FOR 
THE MEMBERS TO BO. QNE IS TO LIST THINGS_THEY DID DURING THE_._ 
week' THAT WERE HELPFUL AS A PARENT. __TaE OTHER IS TO WRITE Wt^At;^ 
THEY WOULD LIKE TO WORK ON. if THERe_IS_TIME__AT THE END 0F,_EACH 
SESSION^ BlseUSS THIS' PAGE \*ITH_ THE GROUP MEMBERS. LET THEM ' . 
KNOW THEY DO NOT HAVE TO SHARE IF THEYcDO NOT WANT TO. THIS--..; 
IS A GOeD TIME FOR THE LEADER AND GROUP MEMBERS TO ENCOURABE EACH . 
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M ODULE I - ATTENTION! ATTENTIO N-! 
Introduce yourself and explain the need for parent ing (Sroup's. 

_ _ _ ' :i _ ' 

A. Mothers and Fathers have not had training for becoming parents* 
Plumbers, doctors, secretaries^ and ditch diggers all have had 
training to do their jobs.. parenting. the most important job 
of all. does not have pjti^ training schools. . v '' 

B. We often use techniques and methods Used by our parents, but 

THEY OFTEN don't WORK TODAY BECAUSE SOCIETY HAS CHANGED SO MUCH* 

■ W^ OFTEN" D.0; THE THINGS Q^R PARENlS DID AND DON'T EVEN KNOW WHY. 

EXAMPLE: ' - * " - 
One day there was a mother who was cutting off the 

ENDS OF HER HAM BEFORE SKE PUT IT INTO THE PAN. RER 
DAUGHTER ASKED HER WHY SHE DID THAT AND THE MOTHER 

REPLIED. "Because my mother did it. Let's ask her." 
They went to ask Grandmother why she did it and^^^ 
Grandmother replied. "Because my mother did it.^Let's 
ASK HER." The child asked her great-grandmother why 
she cut off the ends of her ham before she put it in 

THE pan and she answered^ "BECAUSE 1^ DIDN'T HAVE A * 
PAN BIG' enough!" 

Society HAS changed. We.no longer can do the same things our 

PARENS DID BECAUSE THEY EITHER DON'T WORK OR ARE NOT NECESSARY. 

Through time, parenting has changed from AUTHORITARIAN to 

PERmssw TO demogMtig . . 

"AUTHORITARIAN -- KEEP power 

PERMISSIVE -- GIVE AWAY JOWER 

DEMOCRATIC — SHARE power 

• ■ '-BB- ' 
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There is an effective method of parenting that works today 

THAT is BUILT ON MUTUAL RESPECT. WE WILL .BE LEARNING THAT 
METHOD IN THE COMING WEEKS, If. IS DEMQCRATIG . 



1 



OFTEN NEED TO TURN OFF THESE TAPES. - 
OLD ONES, BUT WE CAN MAKE NEW ONESt;^;. 





D. We have tapes (like a message on a tape recorder). in Our heads 

FROM THINGS SAMR OR DOf^lE TO US SINCE WE WERE CHILDREN. WE 

^AN NEVER ERASE OUR 
"WANT TO PUT ON OUR NEW- 
TAPE^ :^ARENTING TECHNIQUES THAT wTT^^ORK .FbR US NOW.. WE ALSO „ 
WANT TO PLAY THOSE THINGS, ON OUR TAPE^ THj^T OUR ^>^RENTS SID THAT 
E LIKED AND WiSjNT TO CONTINUE USING WITH OUR CHILDREN. 

.^^'^ ^ - ■ ■ 

Ei Parenting groups are a suppo'rt group where paret^ts • pff^ out that 

OTHER PARENTS SHARE THE SAME PROBLEMS.' IT IS A PLACE TO EX- 
,eHAN6E IDEAS AND - FEE LI NG9 . ' ' • 

GET-^GQUAINTEB AGTIVITY .. " ' 

peopLE Hunt . Give eacw- person a cdpy of the. PEOPLE HUNT AcfivifY. 
Read it through first and then have the group "hunt" for the 

* PEOPLE ON THE tl^ WHEN THEY FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. THAt 

PERSON , SHOULD S I GN H I S/HER .JviAME. I N THE CORRECT PLACE. ; 



REVIEW THE VOCABULARY WORDS 

Read over them and ask the group what they thiNk the word 
means to them. discuss the words as they are read. 
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D IVIDE INTO SMALL GROUPS FOR THE F.OLLOWING EXERGiSB ; 

Each person in the gr^up gives his/her name and the names and 

• ■ ^67^ 72 



AGES OF HiS/HBR CHlbBRENi TREY ALSO SAY ONE THING THAT 
WAS A SURPRiSE ABOUT BEING A PARENT. 



COWE BACK T9GETHER INT9 THE LARGE GROUP 

Each person TEbbs his or her name and one positive thing about 

EACH OF THEIR CHIbBREN. EXAMPbE OF POSITIVE STATEMENT: 
"MY" SON SAM HAS A REAb GOOD SENSE OF HUMOR." OR ; ° 

"SHEIbA IS VERY HEbPFUb." 



TALK AB9bT G9AL SETTING AFTER REA&m PAGES 2 ANB 3 . 

GOAbS need' tO,BE IN VERY SIMPbE bANGUAGE AND NOT TOO 
GENERAb. ' READ EXAMPbES OF GOAl^^IN THEIR MODULE. |1AVE 
T-HE-.ebASS WRITE DOWN THEIR GOALS; , . - 



EXPLAIN ATTENTI9N^$EEKIN4 




T 



D. 



Attention 5s one goal of behavior. - v. 

All children look for a way to be noticed or belong. 

If a CHIbD BELIEVES HE: OR SHE IS ONLY 9K IF HE' OR SHE 
IS BEING NOTICED OR SERVEDjlpHEN THAT CRILD IS IN THE . 
GOAb OF ATTENTION. (BEING SERVED MEANS THE PARENTS ARE • 
AbWAYS DOING THINGS FOR THE CHIbE OR REMINDING THE CHIbD 
TO DO THINGS. ) i , : - 

IF A PARENT REMINDS. COAXES OR-NAGS A CMi.bD TO STOP flis 
OR HER BEHAVIOR. AND THE CHIbD STOPS FOR A SHSRT l|jl.E. 
BUT MISBEHAVES bATER. THE CHIbD IS '<INTO" ATTE^t^TION. 



E. Review 'THINGS Yhat THE' PARENT can 00 for the Attenti 
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SEEKlNfi CHIbD . 
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BREAK INTO Sfl ALL GROUPS AND D O -THE 6 STORY PRQBi^EWS ^ 

LARGE GROUP. DISCUSS THE "QUESTIONS TO THINK 4BQiJT " 

f 

EXPLAIN THE "TO DO'aT HOME" PAGES 
_ Read the first statement tg the grqup. to get the group 

STARTED^ GIVE examples SUQH AS: 



'children don't GLEAN JHEiR ROOMS. 

:a\ 

WHERE TH|y are GOING. 



*CHILDREri LEAVE THE HOUSE WITHOUT TELt^ING 




PE9PbE mni 



l.> Find someone -who Has the same birthda? month that you do. 



2. Find sdMEdNE who- has "either Abb boys or all girls. 



3-. Find someone who Agrees with this statement: ■ Parenting is 

, harder than I THOUGHT IT WOULD BE. 



J 

U. Find someone who was the oldest child or first born in his/her 

FAMILY. 



'5. Find someone who was the baby in ni^/HEf? family. 



6. Fi'ND someone who LOVES" rock and -roll MUSIC. 



7. Find soMEor^iE who remembers who Flip WibsQN i's". 

■• f — f .• • ^ — r— ^ — : 



8. Find someone who is not eA^GHT/up with his or her laundry. 

■ ' ■ : ' ' " X — 
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mmLE TWO : EVERYBODY. WINS 



1. Review attention-seeking behavior. Ask the group to 
s^are experiences they had during the ^^feek. Ask if they 

^ tried any new methods. • 

2. Review new vocabulary words. 

3. Introduce POWER ds- another goal of misbehavior. 



A. The child into power thinks he's only O.K. if he's 
boss or in control . , • 



/ 



B. He or she lets people know^ "You can't 

C. The parent usually feels angry. . . 

D. The parent wikl either fight or give in. 

E. If the parent fights or shows power in retur^. the chiTd 
will eontirit^ to show power. 

F. ff the parent gives in^ chi Idren begin t£. believe they 

can always hove their way. The ehi rns not to resnect 
the parent. 

■ vj ■ ' 

Discuss the other things d pcire?ft can do found in this 
■ ^niodule. Diseuss the examples given in the module. > 
^-Ask for other examples if needed. 



f}. 'In small groups, do tJie^four story problems found in 
this module. Compare answers in the large group. 

• 5. With por€ners> do the 5 sentences to be filled in , ' 
Compare in the large group*. ■ - ■ 

B. "Discuss to DO Af KQME jJoges. 7.7 . ^ 
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MOBULE THREE: HUGS FDR EVE^V^DNE 
' Part One 

Review power , another goal of imi sbehavior. Ask the, 
group if they diseovered any of their chi-ldren'-intd 
power this week. What did they say and do? 

Review new vdcdbuldry words. ^ ^ ... 

' Explain IPilAQ il Am Lovable And Capable) story. Pass 
around the lALAC sign. Have eaeh parent tear off a ' 
pieee and share what happened that caused their -lALAC ; 
sign to tear. If they want to-'share sofnething good 

/that Happened, that's fine.V Have' them add- onto the '* ^ 
lALAC sign if they share" sonfrething good. . 

Oh nage 4. review how we d|scourdge and encourage children. 

■"•1 . . ■ ' 

:Discuss_^he pictures of ways chldren are discouraged usii^g 
the discussion ques^tions fs&nd after the pictures, 

Discuss the Language sf Eneeiiragement . Explain how the^idnguage 
of CTicduragemeht tielp's children feel good about themselves. .It 
eneeurages children to da ^aniethlng because they ^gnt^p'do it 
and not because they expect prai'se. It helps children feel as 
if they are appreciated and that what they do is importdfitr 
Children ledrh to believe in themselves.. ^ ^ 

■ "V- 

Explain that adjectives or praise, are overused. - Children - 
think that unless they' Please their parents they are not 

O.K. Cfii-idren may hot aare^ about- what was said" about them. « 
especially if the words were not sincere. Children may 
,think they are not deserving of t.be words or t^ll worry ; 
they may not be ab^e^^o continue to earn the nraise. Ad= 
jectives or praising can be used sometimes, but not allthe 
time. Encouragement can be used even before^ child 




eempletes- something. 
• Exoffiple: The chi lid is cledhing his r6m. All the 
toys are picked uf5. Evet^ything else is still "messy. 
You cdh say^ " I see all the -toys are Picked dp off 
tfie floor. YoLTfjave fedJ l-SMngde c good start into 
cledning/up this room." 



8. With a partner, have them do ]t|ie thrpe si-ory problems. 

Compare answers in the large "group. ' - 

■ . . . / • . 

■■ ■ 1 ■ ; . Y , - . . 

9. Exercise: -Give edch» person two or three pipe' cledhers, ^r' 
f^flave^eae^ person make something out of their pine,- 

cleo|fef^. Then, get w|th a partner and each person give ^ 
'° eneoi^ag-ing cepients to each other about' thei*r work. 



Another optiOjn is to give each person a piece of blank 
paper. Have each person drS^r something, such asca house, 
tree or the sun. Then, with a bart'ner. share eriboUraging 
comments, dlout the drawings. . - ' • 



40. Together, do TSinQs* to Wnite and -Discuss. 
11. - Discuss' the TO DO AT HOME pages. 
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m> FOR EVERYB QBY 



Chi idren. 



ir experiences usirfg encQurggement with thgir 
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Cxei*cise: ^ - 

A. Have all but two parents stand on chairs in a cireB.. 
The chairs sheuld be fdcing outward.' , ' ' 

Have the rema i n i riej two parents walk in frogt of, faeh 
.pers£)n standjng on^a ehdir, look up at ex]cb perspn and 
say. "I'm only d child and I want to belonq." ■ 
Have the persSa standing on th^chdir answer back with 
d put-down such as. "Don't bother me now. I'm btisy." 
Or, "How many times have I told you to clean up your" 
rooiTi; Get busy." yDr. "Go wash up. You "smell 'like d * 



C. 



E, 

F: 



Pig." 

Then the 



on 



*is notNefr^ chadr stands I'n front 

n saySy 




ehai r. dnd' 

heh qiv^es the "child" 



G. 

H. 



J. 
K. 
L. 
M. 



Of the next person 
'^I 'm only a 
The person stof 
a put-down. 

The person wh© plays the "child" doesn'-^^rs^ond to. the 
put-downs. ' He isrr ;ShE oriTy walks on to' the TT^t'»persdn 
dnd says, "I'm only a chiTd and I warit to'*t>elong." 
Each time the person on >" cl^ir -gives o'put-dpwn; 
THe _person playing the "chi^lcf". walks around' the entire 
circle until he or she ha$ talked to eaeh^rson on 
a ^air. ' 

The other person playing the chi let does tftp-ssaiTie thing 
'-^t the some time. He or she starts at about half \way.. 
around the" circle and goes all^ the, way around .-x^^J 
Discuss how the people felt whd walked around the grdt^. 
Do again. ' , . ■ " 

This time ask how the people' standing in thg^ chairs felt. 
Have tfl^^wo groups compare their reactions. . ^ 



i 
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S. Parents heed to ericbUrdgethanseiv They often experience ' 
many stresses during the day. Discuss things that eduse stress 
in fdmijies. Ex ampie% children not coonerating. money ; 
prob.iemsr babysitting problems/ single p^ less of d' 

job. etc.- • ■ .' , .' 

In smdil groups discuss Wdys to handle stress. Compare with 
the entire group. Include such ways as talking te someone. - 
>• relaxing, going to an agency for help, etc. Share names and 
: telephone numbers of agencies in Brevard County where parents 
can go for help. (Use pink cards from PERC). 

5. Qne. of the things we can do for stresses to relax. Do reiaxa- 
• tion exercise. Parents ^5it comfortdbly in their chair., Turq 

doWri Rights. . Reader t^Us parents to tense certain muscles^ hold. 
• ana] let go. Go through the entire body. Discuss the exner- 
ience. • 

B^. Hdve the grotdp write five things they like to do and when they 
dM thos,e:;4iirhgs last.' Share with each other in^the large group. 

>_ > A \ 

7. Write contract for doiQg one of the five things written., fldve 
another mefnber of the group sign it. This will help the-parent 
keep the -^ntrdct. . - . T . 

8. Have twelve index cards reddy with a positive word written on 
each one. \ Call out the cards one df a^time. After -each card - 
is redd, tell the group to think of someone in the group who 

■ fits till description of the card. Give that person the card • 

■ to keep. Words to use: kind, caring, good sense of humor, 
good listener, friendly, good ideds.rOutgoing. thoughtful, 
interesting., helpful, will ing to '^helre. pice ^mile. warm. :sincere. 

9. ^ Remind them to work on their contract 'this_jtlek. 

J- ■ - 

10.. Discbtss the TO DO AT HOME Pdges. ^ 
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Kept their contracts. If they didh'ti. osk what^got in. 
the way. ■ Ho^^ can they honor it this week? 

Review new vocabulary words. - 

♦ 

Discuss the cermiuni cation game explained in the module. 
You can use a real ball to demonstrate. , ; 

E)<ercise: ■ • 

**Divide into groups of, twos. :Give one bersen the picture 
of the domino puzzle. That will be person A. Person A 
describes the domino arrangement one at a time. Person B 
tries to place the dominoes the way pers'on A describes thenj. 
He or she may not talk at all. just follow directions. The 
twosit opposite each other. They wi 1 1 see that it was 
difficult because: .. : 

No feedback was allowed, no two way communication. 
Directions not clear without, feedback. 
. . terms: for different parts of the dominoes qo! clear. 

Discuss what that means when communicating In daily life.'i 

Read, and discuss the three things that 'can stop communicattoh. 
Get into groups of two, Gne person will be persbh A. the 
other will be person B. Person A starts talking. ' Person^ B 

_ _ ____ ■_ ♦ ^ # 

uses one of the communication stoppers to act out. Then they. • 
switch> . , 



6. Discuss ways ef beeGming -better talkers dhtf i isteners. ". Reflr^f i 
to the pietyres and the examples. 

7. - In a small group, do the three story: problems. Ghoose a 

recorder. Have each recorder report the group's answers 
and diseussion to the large group after ten to fifteen 
mlHutes. ' ^ ^ 

8. With a partner, do the five questions. C^cre with the^ large , 

"9. Ask the group to review frog ress of goals set in Module 
during the week at home. ; ' . 

10. Discuss TO DO AT HOI^E things. ^' 



MS BMhE SIX - PROBLEH SOLViNR; HAVF 1 



GO T A SBbUTION FOR YDU! 
1. Review communication experiences ov^r the past week. 
2i Review tHe new vbcdbuldry words. 



3. Discuss the six steps to problem-solving. Under StSp 2. exploih ' . 

that "I messages" "d^escri be the child's behavidr. how you feel 
^ about it and .how it affects you. It does not blame. 



V- - 



With d partner, change the four blaming messages into "I messages". 
Compare th^ results in the^arge'group. 

5. Discuss the problem-solving session between Mother and Btllyi ■ 
in the module. 




■ '-4;-- 



6. 'jinimall groups^or with Q partner. , use t he ' s i )^ p rffl errPIo 1 ' 
steps" to so lye the p|0bli^ b|tween "famieko and ■Janey; and , • 
fie and h^r -mother solv^^ the prdblem. Compare with . the exafiiples ' ' , 
V given^^^n the,jnoi:lule. . ' . - " ,. 



7. ^iscujg.^-TO DO aI home pege. , tneoHJ^o^ ^^nts to tVy the ■ ^ 
problerlis^solv^^ step^ with ^eir thll^r^' at mmr , . . 



9. 
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i, - Ask parents if tjney tried the steps In problem-sdl'Ving wltji 
their children; . Discuss experlenGes. i 



2i Review ;yoeabu lory wbrd^. J . - ] , ' 

3. «^|e|l page twa^og&th'er and discuss how we g^e children reles 



In small Iroups/ answer- the eight Questions about hsndling 



feel ings. 



5. 



Exerc ise 



^^Pi. 'me two Signs ready.'- ,One-will $py--Y9y THIMK I 
^ nn mm THIN fe^ BY MVSE& T^The other will say^^YOU 

I HAN'T D6 ANYTHING 'BY 1*1^4^ . • . I' 

^3. 'Ask for tws volunteers" to' hejil show hew parents Influence 
the wdy-.ehildrp f^l.-abbut themselves. • 
T"ape '|i#^:%{^' the^cks of ttii tWe voiurlteers. 
Sedt/^them^^^^^rtfiey^eafi't read the other's, sign. 



Cv. 

D. 

I. 



ive thew'an easy task to^Q; s 
eeI|Ving in a coloring ^oBk * 



as a simple puzzle, or 



Ps- AS' they are mm the task, have the rest of the gr^ep 
' walk qround/^em'mdking .eenpnts according t^o^e sigg^ on 

T -t their-back. Axdmf^C:- Next to the. persp _w^rihg^ |^ 
\> V w/ . J....... z .....^ .»o-r..tuAj ^ WY^F . apparent 
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V cr,vlna- >QltJHJNK I (jAN 'T BQ |NYT 

^ might^.-"Here. let me help.you. Thbt 
^Qif to do." Next to the person wearing , 




1 



s. tee > hard for^ \ 



n that says— 



YOU THINK I CAN 00 MANY THINGS BY, MYSELF., a- parent - 
might say^ " You can?eflgufe thet eae eut yourself 



Or. "Keep up the good t^Drk> that looks great . 



&. ' The pprerrts can mgl^e" as many Gomments aroun^^-^the two 

'voluntee/:^. as they want. (.The more comments made the 

— ^ • ■ ^ • ■ ■. 

better.) : 



s>H.^^ At the end of several mitiutes; ask the volunteers 
hoW,:^|gy fe^lt. S§£ if they can gUess which sign tHey 



B. Disdiss tW 




we- can help children, see themselves in 



pdsi,tive ways. Refer^to- suggestions in ITip module and the 



Pictures; 



7^. Ghi Idren ibften choose t^^^^e attitudes .that we 'hdvPabout things. 

* talk abOul|itp at titude'l and fee lings Jhgjare^^^ 
r school. ;.6&/this in; smatl -groups'. 



:!to*the questions \n the 



8. J)n the Targe group, discuss things parents con- do-'To-rielP chijdren 



a'^%^900d attitude a&out school. Refe% to sfces-fi 




\ 

. J^picfDres' tjie 



ons 



le. f 



1% 




V 



■^^r.^Regd thefcheckl ist to the- parents. They" can fill it.dut at hJI. 
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10. With a partner, ^do the' THINGS TO THINK*^AB0UT. Compare .in the 




MODULE EIGHT-DISGIPI INF=XD T EArM 



tllseuss their homework on roles- ehildren plo^. Ask pdrek^' •ts'she 



their experiences, from the pest week. 



.2.; Review new vocabulary l^jords. 



i 



3., Together read page two. Discuss why we punish,'thi Idren. Here 
• - ares some possible Suggestions many parents have said: . 
\ .-: ■ Ai . TMat's all they' mders tend. ' . 

B.* What wHl. people thiQk' if I don'!? •, , 
' ^ • : G. Ut tedoii^s, them right from' v^ong. ' . , 



D. Ha^. else v^ll' they learn? 1" 

• Introduce natural eonsequerrqes . Together wit|f the wh(^ gro^p 
come up witt^lTg- ndt^f a;, consequences for^ihe fourvsi tuatidns 
given in« |ft^;Qiodu re. ; ^ V ■ - 




( 



^6. Discj^s-yie steps, in us^'lj^'-'eon sequence s» 

In small groups^ do-*the foup 
J^rite what th^y would do or sd^ 
quest ion^ together. 






:^t)lems.j Ha^ the mer 

situation. Dis3js'§^he 




8. 



.. :9. 

''10. 



.^^v^ , - .V:.. ^ 

Ask the" group if they accomplished the goals they set for 
themselves i*h the first *sessionr Discuss the gddl-settihg 
low it. worked for them. "* . ; ' 



Fill out the ^evaludtion j'orm if this is the last se%,sidn 



eVi 



60 around He group 



have, everyone share 2 pr 3 thini^ th^t ' 



■m- 



they learned in this class. 

e* * . : . ■-, ----- ivr,'- - ' -. - - - 

Finish it. up by telling 2 on 3 thingsnyeu learned from 



during^ th^e sessiiDns. 



I 



If i 



Jt oughf to be shared; 





QP TIONAL WODULE N i^tjE^-i- Jj^LKING IT DUT WjJH' TOR 



l.i Review the vocabulary wocds. 





2. Read "Parents Need To Talk To ThePr Children" with the^g.^un.. - 

.■ _ _ ■ - ■ . '/ 

Use the fohowinq diseussloh questions If you like: . . -^.^ 

A. Why ure parents Uncomfortable talking wltVi thelr"^ \ 

ildren'^bdUt sex? f 



i 



B^#i9^ shoul(J; be Included ^in the talks with children? 

G. , Why de parents nee^*to be clear about theiV dwh thought^* 



and epinfcons qbout sex? 



4.n^. till )^rg& g roup ^ dis'cuss what .parents |/ere tV^abeut fheivJ- ■ 



' ad0l^eent/be|^al ity^by^. thQi _ Spend tirne talking abobrf what 

^ - lyings tJiey'vliint th^r children to knew abaut sex that is different— 
fQm what their parents 'teid tngm. 

V. . •,'5 ■ X.. . 



4 




by tl^msef 



f5. 





i^v-N^D the tWeUvi^cise guest ions "fciettifig them write'the answ^H 



rs't^and^ then ,get/1lt^groUAS to ^-oms^re ^^eff answers. 



gether (Teofi ahddiscuss ''Sfe: and Teel^". Use the' fall owing "clisctissi 
quest^hs if you '^t,--' 




ard 



B. \D0 fens have^ntrol "-eVe 




e theireirpdses of seX?^ ' 



5 ■ , ;•: 

decisi|n^ about sex? 
iiTDnsx:^ie^ sex? 



h^ should .pare\)ts discuss |r^nan€y^nd V,.D. with their 



teens? 



o 
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6; . After reading the general guicleHTfcs about the ktricfe of questions 
(ffiildren may ask^ divide >£he group according to tte ages of their 
Children. Per example^ one group mgy.be made parents o.f 

teenagers. sgnether group of- parents of elementary school age 
children. etc. Have ^ he' groups compare the kinds of things their 
children hoVe asked them about sex. Then have them share what 
things the'y think "their ehildi% shquld know about sex. Do this 
in a small g^eup. ' ' . ■ • 



7. 



8.- 



in small groupSv.JTead. ^'Parents Can Help Teens Have Healthy ■ > 
Attitudes /iouf-jexuali^''. Di_scuss how they might cor^r-eut 
each suggestion, You might have two [parents Qct out a parent t \ 



and a teenager discussing question? a teen may have .^abeut sex. 



In the lar 
parents they 




■V 



read the seven sighs ehi idrSi may use' tp sh 



•to talk with them about sexudl matters.- msms 




{ 



'9. 



what other clues 'thei r children have given 



TO m.m HOME page. 
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IF A CHILD LIVErWITH GRITieiSM; 

,aE 'bEARNS T0 GONBEMN. 
IF A GHILDI^IVES WITH HOSTILITY^;:; 

.HE LEARNS TO tj^^ 
IF A CHILD LIV£| WITH RIDICULE, 

, ,> HE LEARWS TO BE SHY. 



i 



-IF A CHILII UrVES WITH J^LOIJSY. 

^ HE LEARNS TO FEEL GUILTY. 

A CHILD „LIVES WITH TOLERANGE.v j 

. ". ^ , HE LEARNS TO hS PATIENf . 

IF A CI^iId' LIVES WITH PRAISE. 




. HE .LEARNS^ APPRECIATE, 

li^ A CHILD LIVES WITH ENCOtlKAGiEST. 

• ! , [ ' , HE LEARNS CONFIDENCES . 

JF'A CH'ILD LIVES Wl"&,FAl^ES'i 



IS JUS 




4' 

■r 




IF A GftlLD.LIVES W.I§H§KURrTY. 
• . , .■-^ : /*llE LEARNS TO HAVE' FA I TH .' • 
in. A' QmLD LI>^ESl WITH APPROVAL., 

■ " ^ ' Ai^E- LEARNS TQxLIKE HIW^ELF. 
IF a{St155^Iv|s\WITH B^H 'ACGEraNCE W 

■ -fIe " LEARNS TD BvE 'ft^'v/ORLD. " . k 



A 



- author unl<aiawn 



"QU0TAfT9N$ FROM GH ILDREN; THE CHALLENGE 
by |bdelf Driekurai M.D. ^ 

> 

Equality means that people^ despite all their individual • 
tjifferences^ have equdi GloiTn to dignity ond respeet.^ ' ; 

i * - ■ ; 

All human behavior bds d purpose and is a movement toward 
a goal . ' . 

Eneouragem^nt is more itti^prtdnt than any other asnect of \-i 
. Chi Idrearing,. •. ."■ ' \| 




Be f i rrii wl thdiJt dbntinat ing. ' • r 
Show respeet far your child. 
InfitH^e respect for order in your child. f 
Eliminate critism and minimize mistakes. , - ; 
rifilntain routine. Establish and maintain a dai lyorder 



r 





mke time for trainjnq. 



'WiJi cooperation. .Work together to me^t^9fl»Gh|€i0f the s-K^tuatlon. 



Avoid, yielding to undue demands. * 
^ Sidestep the |trugg,le ,for power. 



Withdraw, from't he conflict. If one person witharaws.tlpli;i!;ther^ 



cdnriGt' eisnt^nue 
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Action! not words. If a parent realiy wants te ehdhge the 
behavior of their ehild. they will have to act. 

If we want to influence a change In our child's behavior. ^ 
we need to watch .our own. ' . ■ 



• 1 



Use core liiigleas ing; hove the^couroge to' say "No"'. 




Refrain from overprotecti'oh, 



■Stimulate ind^endence. ; Never do for^a child what he'^can do.^ 
for ;himself . ' " " ' 

Follow thr(|ugh. Be consistent. 



* 
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LISTEN! ' . 

V - ■ ' 

Unve fun. .. together , ^ • • • ■ 

Tnik with theniv not to. fern. 
Stay out of fights t)etween brothers and sisters 
Take i t egsy , ■ • 



X 
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Pa renting Ed beat idh ivdl Udt J PJi 



Redd through the evaluation. Clrele v"nur response with 11) 
being LOW and (5) being HIGH. Turn in at tne end of the I'dst 
class. THANK YOU!! 



To what extent did this course on Parenting 
Edctcation help you to become □ better^^ent?, ^ . . . 1 



2. To what extent was the following inforrndt^on 
useful to you? . - ^ 

■a. ^ CorrrnUrification; . 1 

Discipl ine. 1 

Love and Affection......' .,..1 

Encouragement. ..... ' 1 

At ten t i on -seek i n^; Behav i o r ^ 1 

Prob rem- sd lying-.,. .......................... 1 

■ Role, Model ing. . . .-.'l 

EdLfcation. , . ........................... 1 

Goping With School 1 
■fami ly Crises. ........ . . .................. 1 . 

J. - How would you re^te the overall effectiveness 

fcf th-is course?. .................................. l 

k,, Sow would your rate the overall effectiveness 

of your teacher?. ................................. 1 

COMMENTS OR CONCERNS: . 



b, 
c. 
d., 
e. 
f 

a: g . 
h.' 
1 . 
j . 



.2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

-N 

2 



3 




5 


\ 

M 


r 




- ■ 3 




5 


3 




5 


. 3 




5 


». • ^ 


h 


t; 
J 


3 




5 


3 ■ 






. 3 




5 


3 




5 


^ — 

3 




5 






5 








3 




5 


3 


4 


5 
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PARENTING PEARLS''" 




If It' 
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"you can only be as good a parent to 
your kids as ^u are to yourself. ' 
(If you are not taking good care of 

YOURSELF^ IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO b'e'a 
GOOD parent. ) 



s 



"PARENTING PEARLS 



o o o 




"Do NOT MAKE CHILDREN Y0UR PRmARY SOURCE ■ 
OF .'CHARGE' IN YOUR LIFE -AS THEY WILL FEEL. 
RESPONSIBLE FOR VOUR F-£ELINGS. (^HIS SITUATION 
RESULTS IN A "STRUCK SYMBIOSIS".) LOVE THEM. 
ENJOY them! THtY MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT. 
PEOPLE TO YOU. DO NOT 'CHARGE' YOUR BATTERIES 

* _ _ 

FROM THEM." 
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PARENTING PEARLS^i"'" 




1- 



"Parents make mistakes usuali^y for 

TWe REASONS: 

a, they do not have good information on 
^ how to be a parent. ^ 

B, BEeAdSE OF THEIR OWN HANG-UPS." 



' ' " PARENTING. PEARbS 





"PARENTING REQUIRES Tilt AND 

ENERGY!" 
GIVE YOURSELF TIME! IO3 
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PARENTING PEARLS"" 




"You STROKE what you get. and you ge 
WHAT Yoy STROKE. STROKE IS A 

'UNIT OF RECOGNITION* ' 
BETWEEN TWO PEOPbE. 

We need STROKES for survival and"" 



PARENTING ■ P E A R b S ° ° ° 
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' ° P A R t: "N r I N G PEARLS °' ° 
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PARENTING PEARLS 





"Violent people have violent parents 

THEY relate by HURTING. 

They didn't, get rocking or holdi^ng 

AS SMALL CHILDREN." 
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* ^ ° P A R E N T I N G PEAR i^S 
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"KIDS MOST OFTEN BLAME THE HEALTHIEST 
PERSON FOR A DIVORCE. THEY PROTECT 
THE WEAKER PARENT." 



"'PARENTING PEARLS" 
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Li st of Bui let ins 



11,-4 

II, -r> 

1- 

1-1,-7 

1"L in 
11.- 1 I 
M.-- 1 J 

n.- IS 
11,- i i 
n,- IS 

1 L U) 

II.- 17 
I L- IM 
M. 10 
i 1.-20 
1 1. 21 

I'l." 2.: 

I 1,-2S 
I 1, 24 




\\Ki:N'lS AS RU1;H MODliLS 
piNTAL NHIiOS 

m'H ,iMPORT.\iNc:[-: of phers 

AIU:N'rAI. l-Xri:CTATrONS 
HINTS F()R HANDLING SIBLING RiVALRY 
lALKlNC WITH VOUR CHILH 

AvoiniNf; i-iin.HHOOD labj^ls 
nin.iMNG childrln i.larn tu gofl 

CUiMNi; WITH PARi:NrAL STRFSS 

SI-TTING LIMITS 

LONSiSTl:Nc:V IN i)isc:nM.iNL 

LISTliMNC TO C:iiILf:)Ki:N - 

CHILDRLN AND TLLi:VISION 

WHAT'S FHl, RH;HT AMOllN'r': 

jiLLlMNG (:i:IinRi^N DfiVLLOP INTHRf^STS 

PARLNTS ARi: 'lllL LXl'LRTS 

CfULDRLN'^. LLrLlN(;S . 

IINDLRSTANDING BLHAVIOR 

(iAlNING (:()()iM-RAriON 

SHARLI) PARliNTINC INCllJDIiS LATIILR 

VITAL SICNS PRLSCliOOL DfiVL LOPMnNT 

CHILDRLN^S [1:ARS 

HONRS lA IS IIIL ULST POLIGV 

SPANKING AND or^GIPLiNf^ 
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PARENTAL NEEDS 



TliefL' rib more impbitarit -job iri 

bur s(^ciety than be i rig bhu uriiquc 
r brrib inat i on ,bf child p.svpholbgist/ 
tcaclier called parent, responsible 
for rear i rig the next generation. 

As a parent you are largely rr>spori- 
sible for the fbrTnaj:ion and devol- 
bpmerit of your ch i Id ' s s el f-coricep t . 
Self -concept is a basic merital pic- 
ture brie h^s of brie 's self. Irbri- 
ically ybur feelings abbut yourself 
^irid ybur bwri self-cbricept irifluerice 
ybiir child's develbpi rig self-cbricept. 
CHildruri are quick Ld' pick up 
paretits' feelings from ribri-verbal 
signals. They sense when you are 
confident, urisure, pleased or dis- 
pleased. They know when you are 
experiericirig emotional tension arid 
unrest. Relaxed mothers and fathers 
fielfi iri the develdpnieilL of rt laxL'd 
secure eiiildreri. 

P / 1 r (LMi t^_ Hii.'^^i j -5UM.-'-dk^, _ a 

fU-irij-"; a piirerit , respbrisible for 
meeting the rieedt; of children does 
Tiot mc^iri bur own ileecis can or should 
hi' igribri'd. Wl' all, need to feel 
g(K^d jboiit ourselves. In fact, if 
w<' don't ]ike and ^iccept ourselves, 
it will likely be difficult for as 
r. feel good nbont onr clirldren. 



Soiiu^ times parents look to tlieir 
children to provide tliem with a 
sense of self-wortli and adequacy. 
Ciiildren cannot and slipuld not be 
expected to mee t par^^n t s ' needs for 
<Ki('qiiartv and sc» 1 f-es t eC'm. Wheri wc 
\nnk t«^^^our childrLMi as tfie solt^ 



source bf self Vbrth we are apt to 
'put unrealistic expec ta*t ibns arid 
pressures on them as well as bur- 
selves, because we view their limi-- 
bati-bns as a reflccbibri bri bur 
abi^^|y to parent. Recbgriizirig arid 
accepting chat we are each ,resporis- 
ible fbr our bwri embtibrial well- 
beirig arid feelirigs ^ of adequacy is 
impibnta^t for self-growth arid 
effective pareritirig. 

Set Real i^^tc ^ xp i e c t ^a t i c mg— o-f --S-e4£ 

Wheri we expect tbb much' of ourselves 
as parenta, we try to do more for 
our chililren than is humanlv poss- 
i^ble. Cqriseq uericly , we may leave 
ourselves, feeling emotionally ex- 
hausted arid inadequate, because we 
cari't cdrifbrm to some idealized 
riot ion of wliat »e Should be doing 
f QT our ch i 1 dreri . 

We all have limits. Hones tlv asSSs- 
sirig bur talents and 1 1 < t i eSy 

cari liclp us develop more reslittic 

expectatidris df ourselves as parents. 
Acceptirig bur limitations can save 
rieedless feelings bf guilt and 
a n X i c* t y . 

Define wliat yon can and cannot do in 
terms of time, effort and money to 
further vour cliildren's growth to 
maturity. Let promises to tliem come 
from TL'a'listic gui(h'lin<?s rather 
than Lhi' wish to be and do •yci-y^ 
til i ng for them. 
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Like Yo4mu_^l / * 

Sf,ek I'niL people wlu) tre»iL V()U witFi 
reipect , wlibm ybU en joy and who en-'' 
joy" 'being with you. , Get fnvolved 
in act i vi L ies that: give ybU a feel- 
ing of competence arid achievement. 
Having personal goals arid achieve- 
ments 'ca% Help guard^ aga iris t expec- 
ting ch I Itlreri to He orie Vs orily source 
ot recognition arid success. 



CoiiM^u' -t-o Grow 



As a person, parentHoc^d is just one 
pHcasf in your total development. 
SoriiL- ot yoiir rt^sources must remain 
available for yoar own continuing 
personal deve lopmejn t . Personal 
growth and effort provide a sense 
oj Si'lf-worth. As we feel more 
adequate^ as individuals, we are ap^ 
t(> ftM>I more adequate and confident 
i 'i oiif role a^; parents. 

IJack^rojirid^Re^^ ^ 



The Joys arid Sorrows b^ Pareri -tHoDd 
f ormulated-? by the Cbmm i't tee 
dn Public Educatibri, Volume 
Vili;' Report Nb. ^4, May 1973 
Group for the _Advancemerit of 
Psychiatry, _ 419 Park AveriUe 
South, New York, NY 10016 



The Parent Book Hy_ Harbld Bessell; 
Ph.D. and Rbber t P . Kelly , Jr 
James Press, Iric, 6501 El^as 
Avenue, Sacramento, CA 9*5819; 
1977 . 



Your Child's S^ lf Estee m by Dorothy 
Cbrkille Briggs; Dolphin Book 
^ . Edition, 1975. 

*This document and others ai-e 
available trhbugh the ERIC system. 
For mbre iriformation contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 

Prc/pVi'rrd bu /.'jrida Hay'r^imcn, i^xtr-nsioh 
Child rwd Fa^ilij vDevetoyjrncrit^ ^Spec^ 
zalist 'Vid i^'rmcij Wcilar-^ Fxtrh^ion 



^-firromitig Us; An Experiment in 

• ' Family l-i-arning and Teaching" 
hy I'atrick ^. Carnes and 
fl«r()ert I.auHe. 5ma 1 1 Group 

f^rlwjv j f)r , \JU n 1, pp. 10f>-llB, 
Icbruary, i975. ^ 
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PARENTS AS ROLE MObL'LS 



Are ybU fainiliar with the oid say- 
iruj, "riohkey soe , tridnkey do?" We 
certainly don't think of oar 
children as monkeys but this' Sorne" 
I i IK" i pi c -<;2des apply in most 
:h i ] n r€ 



(1 rc?n t - cl 



re 1 a t i on s h 1 p s . 



Pare ntal Mf-Lu ^hcej 

The influence of a living example 
i^n children's behaviors is greater 
than many have believed. Tt is 
clear that children pattern much 
of their behavior after -model's en- 
countered dUrinq their early 'years-^ 
In most cases the rfodei - that 
children strongly imitate '^nd iden- 
tify with is that of their parents. 
Our attitudes, ideas, opinions, and 
pre-}ud->ces are quickly picked up Y>Y 
oMv children. Likes and dislikes, 
interests, manners and ^morals arc 
learncul mainly ttjifoiiqh imitation, 
flow *we cop(.-' with frustration 
.ifff'cts [low bur crhildren learn ta 
h.indle problems. As parents v/e may 
5;af<.-ly act on th(i long-held assnmp- 
tion that our children v/ill be 
.effected moie by what we do than 
what we say. 'ofteii oqr uninten- 
t ional influence-, are as important 
<is our CrU^efiniy thought oUt tech-- 
nif|U(V'-^ of child rearing. 



}''<imi__ij/ A_tni osplierc 



•i'hc f'hilfi not on"ly linconsc i (-mjs 1 y 
imitates th(- })ehavior of a parent, 
jHjt . will: also absorl) t-hf^ general 
.1:^(1 ;F)herc of the liome; friendly 
<inil r:rK>prM .1 1 i ve , iiostjle .arui ant:a- 
(joni'iti''. Of ^ronc^crned with socicil 
.;tat\i;-. A child's pc rs(Mi. 1 1 i t v is 



influenced by these embtibhal 
undertones, making it imf)ortaht to 
look -at the general atmpsF>here 
wer^^e creating as weli. as the spe- 
cific jjpd el «?.'e ' re furnishing, if 
we ^ant our|^hildren to grow up in 
a desirafjle w^ay. In most cases if 
we show good table m^anners, our 
children will imitate us as they 
grov/. If we are persistent in whait 
we - attempt to do and d.on * t q i ve up 
at the first sians of difficulty, 
our children will imitate bur per- 
sistence, if we want chil<:iren to 
respect the rights and feel ings of 
others, v;e can begi^. b.y respecting 
t:he rights and feelings of oar 
children. A good example is a 
powerful way we can teach them. 

Adu It Rble-s- 



As children grc^W Older, this need 
for role models dbes not d(^ci: e.j ;c . 
Finding an adequate role model 
during th(^ pre-teen and t ^en 7'''^^';^ 
is just as impbrtant as during th 
early yoars of childhood. 



During . t" he pi^e - ^ 
usually benefit from a rolemodel 
of tlie same sex. They are moving 

from th«- .i^arenr r.r^ of childhoo<l to 
the issuers of adults. It i s as if 
a younasfer thinks, "T'm:. mov Miq 
from chi'ldhoodj 'soon I'll be an 



the 
^1 If 



WrlVS. 



.\ f|rown 



adul t ,' what are 

man (or woman) The rdii id needr^ 

close sustained adult contact, mak- 
ing the Darent of the ::rim(' :'(jx the 
c)bviotjs choice in f i 1 1 inn M") i r> moci- 
e 1. 1 M q 1 o 1 r- . 
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Nbt drily aire pfis-«te'ens Creasing on 
the roles of men and'Vomen, but 
thoY ^re developing attitudes to- 
ward tjiese rblef. Relying on the 
poWer'hil force of unconscioas imi" 
tatibri as a great builder of atti- 
tudes, we c^ri furnish living posi- 
tive models pf what tt Tneans_to be 
a fnan or woman. What Y^^^ 
children learning from ^ou with re- 
gard to what men or women are like? 
Your adult roles arid attitudes to- 
ward these^ roles as well as your 
attitudes toward the opposite sex 
are conveyed to your children. 

Parental V alues 



^rents munt identify and resolve 
conflicting values in order to 
establish a set of clear-cut values 
they can transmit to their ch^ld- 
dren. One difficulty in transSit- 
ting a clear-cut set of values is 
our tendency not to practicewhat 
we preach, Sometimes we communi- 
cate double messages to children.^ 
For example, take the parent who^ 
spanks his child as punishment for 
hitting his brother. The parent 
actually imitates the behavior for. 
which he' is punishing the child. 
Here the parent is unconsciously 
being drawn to the same level as 
thf> child. The child may be con- 
fused by the double message re- 
ceived: "I'm not supposed to hit 
my brother, but it ts o- k. for my 
parent to hit me." 

If what a parent does, and says is 
cdrisistent during the child's for- 
mative years, such con f 1 ict s _are 
not as likely to occur, Childreri 
are more likely to learn w)iat wo 
Want them to learn 
we set . 



from exampiles 



Remember children pattern much of 
their }>(>havLor as well as their 



attitudes arid values from you. What 
you do of teri spfeaks much louder 
than what you say. 



Backg rburi<i Readings 



Values 



in a Changirig-Wor^Ijd , by Karl 
Bernhardt, University of Toronto 
Press, TorbritQ, Canada (1973) . 



by Dr. Fitzhugh 
Nash Publishing , ^255 



How to Parerit, 



Dodsbn , 

Sun5<>t Boulevard, Los fi^geles, 
California 90069 (1970;|,, V 

,5 ■ V 

The joys and Sbrr<w s of P arenthood 
formulated by the Commission of 
Publ ic Education, Volume VIII , 
~" Report Nb. 84, May 1973. 



Your Child's Self Est eem by Dorothy 
Corkille Briggs, DoiphSi Books , 
Garderi City, New York (1975>. 



* Ef fec -t-j 
rai 




g^entrng in ContempQ- 
Some cautions and 
iptions , by Michael 
" (ED 143, 450, 



to Influences on Children s 



C-r^aj^v^ Behavior , by Barry J. 
ZimitieriTian and Fank bialessi,. 
Arizona University Tucson (1972) . 
(ED 131, 366, 30p^ ^ 



*These documents and others are 
available^ through the ERIC System. 
For more information contact ERIC/ 
EECE, 



Prepared l)u _ Lundn. llaririmari^ 

/7/Vw7_ i'hiiri VamiUf ireVelnpment 

Kxtrnrri nri Anryir.tant - Cormimica- 
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SETTING LIMITS 



One of the most important functions 
of parenting is to Help children 
learn "to control : thei r behavior by 
establishing clear guideline^ re- 
garding what is acceptable. Setting 
guidelines is not too difficult. 
Consistently enforcing them may be , • 
becaase of the potd'ntial of creating 
corTflict between parent and child-^ 

Why 



a clear definition 



conduct , 



Chi Idreri heed 
of acceptable 
They feel more secure when 



they know the borders of permissible 
action; fcimits tell the child what 
behavior standards are acceptable. 
They provide a framework in which 
the child can function comfortably. 
When ruif'.s are clear, the ^hild has 
the opportunity to make re^onsible 
decisions. The consequences of 
both positive and negative actions 
are known. Choices can be itiade be-* 
tweon alternative ways of behaving 
with a clear, predictable picture of 
what parents' reactions will be. 

7'/' 7> .ir// / !\2luf^r>. timits .communicate 
to the child values considered im- 
portant by family as well as cul- 
turr-. Parents set some rules, not 
becau55e they personally disapprove 
of a particular behavior, but be- 
cause they know friends, grand- 
parents, neighbors and/or community 
in general would disapprove. Limits 
intrbduco children to a society that 
doer, have enforced rf^qulations . 



n cfuirlc 



']■'}'. him its ^"^ervo as n cfuiHc to 
[>r'f'V^'i)t i f^apprdpr i at"e h>bliav i '')r , 
.^•Wrjeo (^hilrlr<^ri la(*k exj:)» ' r i>hcr' iri 



judging the consequences of their be- 
havior, they sometimes need to be 
protected from their inexperience and 
inability to iudge situations and 
their conseq' .ences . Limits protect 
them from their own violent feelings 
and from expressing them in a de- 
structive way. A general guideline 
is the younger the child the more 
rules parents will need. 

Li mi b 5 and Stages of bevel opment 

Limits established should take into 
consideration a child's individual 
needs and stage of growth. Sometimes 
a five year old can be trusted to 
cross a street alone. This , would hot 
be true of a two-year old. 

Special stress situations -accidents, 
illness, moving, separation from 
friends, deatH or divorce require 
additional leeway in setting limits. 
Children should be aware that their 
behavior is hot accepted, but tole- 
rated only because of exceptional 
ci rcurhs tarices . 

Uimi t s 



The number of limitis yni^ set will de- 
pend upon personal values and stand- 
ards. A cjood rule to keep in mind is 
to set only necessary timits. These 
would i n elude iimi ts to : protect the 
health and safety of a child; protect 
the property and rights of others; 
and protect, and support the child a- 
gainst his/her own strong i;eelings. 
Too many rules may a nterf'.^r*"^ with the 
child's need for actiyit-y atul learn- 
ing, makirui the child ]or>r. spontan- 
eou;j hrid r^reritive. Imposirkf tod many 
r*'s r r»L ct i^ 'Ti<; may result in restiht- 
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jne^tt, Cciosing the cliild to resist and pact from children, .if thi^y expect 

anxiouHly await the day to be' but children to be good and obey reiSoh* 

from under ruicB rather than accept- able rules, they generally get cbnH 

ing them as a pert of seif disci-- pliance. Most of the time children 

pline. 31"^ aware of serious expectations and 

obey adult directives - especially 

How to Set Limits from parents. 



fife V tear ami n pi:c *i fie, * A . |l i m i t 
should be stated teitin9 the ch'ild 
clearly what constitutes acceptable 
be^lpvior and what substitutes, if any, 
will^be acceptedo f'or example, "You 
may not throw dishes. You may throw 
the ball. " 



Limits As A Gu^ide 



Children need limits. They provide a 
guide toward .acceptable behavior arid 
cultural valiSes- How parents erifbrce 
these limits affects the child's ac- 
ceptance and posi tive respdnse. 



rt is preferable that a limit be 
total rather than partial. A limit 
that states "Yoa may splash Rer a 
little, as long as you don't get her 
too wet," is dnviting trouble. Vague 
Mtatements leave the child withaat 
clear criteria for making decisions. 

Wlien setting limits point out the 
function of an object. "The chair is 
for sittinq, not for standing" is 
better than "Don't stand on the 
chair." "The blocks are for build- 
inq" is more positive than' "Don't 
throw the blocks." ^ ^ 

ifespeci feetih^, when children re^ 
fluest something we must deny, we can 
least grant them the satisfaction 
of having a wish for it. Their feel- 
ings are important too. Just because 
we feel a r\ile is necessary, doesn't 
mt'ar^ they feel the same way. Limits 
.should be phrased in a language that 
7\(XiS not challenge the child's self- 
' respect. "It's bedtime" is more 
^readiJy accepted than "you are too 
younq to stay up that tat:e. (Va to 
i>ed. " 

» , _ 

Expect ('( >mf'l'i.ayn't\ There is a ten- 
dency for adults to qet what they^tK- 

. ^ll^t- 



Background Readiil^s^ 

Between -Pa r e nt and Child by Dr. Haim 
G, Cihot-t, The MacMilian tl^mpany, 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022, (1969) , 

[_ : _ - . 

C Hilci Dov < j\lbpTneht by Elizabeth 
Hurlock, McGraw Hill, (1972). 

Dear Pareffts ^of Ydiing Children, "Srt-" 
I ting Limits in Disci p^lne*'. " Balle- 

tin from thie Michi^dn State Co- . 

operative Extension ?ervi|Ce; 



I nary Tfec^rii gue and 



the Pevfeiopinmt — 



Chi'ldren's 



Mora l ' Judgmen i> by Rayrond ^loni e- 

mayor, (Mrirch '77), (BO 153 7l7, 

12p). ) 

* This ' document and othArS a-rB 

available throngl^i the ERlC SyktaUr 

Tor morn information Contact. ERIC/ 

EECE. 
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Cv-Sping with parental sthkss 




FL-9 



Roariiiq happy well-adjusted children 
i .s quite an accbrripl ishnierit for any 
parent. Knowing that you are effec- 
tive? With your children and can meet 
their needs contributes to parents' 
feelings of satisfaction. 

Hard work, responsibility, derna 
for time and attention are also P^i*t 
of parenting. This is the part of 
parenting that • causes stress to 
mount and makes us feel- caught and 
sometimes overwhelmed by dei^ahds 
constantly mad^ upon us. 



Feelings- 



L.eJty 



The ciemarids a child are especial- 
ly strenuouG on new parents. It's a 
terrific adjustment to 'bring a baby 
home from the hospital and begin to 
take care r:)f it. 

A new parent may feel particularly 
worried arid unsure. It's as if so- 
cioty suddej-ily says '^You're a parent 
now, ■ we haven't to3d you much about 
how ■ to parent but go to i t and do 
thi^ b*^st you can:" Most jobs requ-ire 
a trairiinq period to a<^quaint you 
with now job responsibilities^ Bu^ 
tor the job of parenting, practically 
no odijcatiori i r i aval lab ie: 

Parental Uiicertainty doesn't nece- 
:s sa r i I y d t ppoa r as c hi Ui r e ri g r ow , 
:Uir;t a«: wo learn what to expect of ar^ 
infant the child boconKes a toddler. 
Parent<U strr^ss may incie«ise, . if 
par<int,?i arc \jnablc to ctianqe their 
expei- tH t ^on^' .jnd dc;man(is as children 
grow; Chi IdrtMi chancje thf^ most 
rafjicliy dur ing the first two years 
of life, and they reach adole- 

sce iicf*. 'rh('r<?fore parents nt«jy ex- 



perience high levels of. stress during 
these time periods, unless, they learn 
to adjust to a changing child. 

Parents ne-vd to realize that they are 
riot roagicaily- equxpi^ed with "parental 
: love"— or a "mothering instinct" which 
enables them to automatically Ibve^ 
-arid care for babies and children. It . 
takes time, patience, experience anci 
effort to build a positive parent- 
child relationship, and beicome '^ri 
•effective parent. 

' p eeling of Re^entinent 

In addition to feeling inadequate 
about how to i^arent, rribthers and 
fathers may sometimes be ^th^^^^ 
feelings of resentmerit. No one^vGX 
told you it would be 1 i^^^ _ "^^ 
Taking c*re of childreri ^^1^"^^^^*^ 
much time and energy that it*s not , 
always possible to do sotne of the 
other things that are ir^PP^t^^t to ^ 
you. interruptions Come at the most 
inconvenient times . No flatter how 

tired or ill' you feel, children's 
needs must be met. 

^ese feelings of Resentment and an- 
xiety are entirely riormai. \ 
wo 'must take carf? riot to take them 
out on our childreri. When we begin 
-to blamC our children for our prob- 
lems, it is time to seek help and 

make s o m o r: ha rig e in o n r liver'.. ■ ■ 

"f, 

Ejcaml-ne- Your Feelings 



jf } ►arenti nq he- 
can cause U5J tc 
Sometinie;; prt-;sure5^ arc 
se I f - i mpos^'d hecaur;e 
such *i t i cjht sh i [j t ha t 
Diir ( -jj i 1 <ir<Mi' c.i u y( 



Wh^'u t.Ke {.ressures 
come qr oat , they 
ovgr r ( 'a ' ' t . 



we try to run 
rjei thdr we hbr 
ax . 



Wheri you 
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feel \iptight with your children, ask 
yourself: 



• Do i expect too much - mast they 
always stay cleahT Keep their room 

rspic and span, stay quiet, or meet 
my demands iminedla tely? 

; • Can they do it their -^^^'y t"^^^ 
times? Does it really matter or 
must it always be my way? 

• Do they always have to act like 
adults? Why can't I let them be 
chii dren? 

- Have I talked to . a hyoric dbou L my 
feelings? Have I talked to the 
children about theirs? 

Kel-i eve Str ess 

It is important for parjsnts to some- 
times make changes in order to cope 
with the daily demands:^ of being a 
parent. Sometimes it helps to re- 
lieve tension when your 

• T<ilk to friends or spouse about 
^o\ir f rustra t ioni^ : 

- Tell your children wha t ^j^iokes, you 
angry and what behavior the child 
needs to change to reduce your 

' anger . 

• L.e<3ve the room for a short time 
when you are losing control- You 
can deal ^ more effectively with 
children and situati.ons when you 
have time to collect your thoughts 
ah(i calm down: 

• If yoii are a new parerit, have a 
relative, friend or paid help come 
in for the first few weekr. . 



Take some time for yourself when 
children are sifeepiftg. Relax and 
forget what y»ou should be doing; 



Stress and strain are hot conducive 
to good* parenting. All of us need 
to find a way "to fcUeve pressure, 
so it is not talcen out oh our child- 
ren : 

Enjoy BC4fig_a_tere^ 

When things are fblO^ ^eil , parent- 
ing can^be a satisfactory experi- 
ence. It's impdrtarrt that yo« share 
your poi^itive fCClir^S with ' your 
children, too. Let them know that 
you feel good about the way the day 
is going. Tell thern when their be- 
havior IS \making you happy . ffeke 
sure they know yoi^ appreciate the 
good things they do.^ Say thank you 
and remember to treat ^ourself and 
your children to__Something special 
when they are doing well. 

* Finding /Timey for CompAjtio^ 

Couplg^ -w ^iv Yowng Chi Idre n_by 
Steven 



F . Schia vo > 
(ED 142 BOO, 13p. ) 



(Oct. 



W6) 



How to 



- jiaxent , 
Nash 



by Dr. Fitzhugh 
Dbdsbri, Nash Publ isHi ng , '^253 
Sunset Boulevard , bos Angeles , 
California 90069 (1970) . 



The 



Child : 



L nq Parent---The Growing 
Parent Education Cu^i- 



culum i^-uide by tfie Montgb.mery 

County Publ ic Schools, RbckviH^/ 
MD (Fob: •??) . (ED 139 SOI, .1^2p) 



a nU 



;or rows^ o f P a r e-r^ t-h ood 

Of 
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Pabiic Education, Volume VIII, 
Report 'no« 84, May X973 . 

Tra i n i ng Pa ££nt£^.:-^g: -- mip Other 

P a rentR \ xx — the -Management of 
Their C hi ti±r-ej; by Helen Collier 
(Dec, *77) (ED 156 942, 7p . ) 



* These documents and others are 

rwa liable !^.hroagh the ERIC Systern. c^.^^'^. 

For more . information contact ERIC/ 



Pr^p<ir(}d by Lynda Hcirriman , Eytensio/i 
Child and Family Dtyvelopment Spc- 
c ■ i . i / i s t a nd Na nc y W'cil e^r r t'x tons ion 
A .s' s ; K tan t-Conmun i ca t i n ns . 
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ilKUPlNC^ CHILDRKN LEART^ TO ^'OPl: 



CvM t lu LM»- arid I'our -ycar-o Ids ciri 
fi-iVf t-.hcir sh.ire of probiemH : get- 
Mriq ustMi goitiq to nurjGry 

•/•^lil^^t^l/ losin(] a -treasured pet, ad- 
j^tt.inq to a now baI>y5ittor. belrig 
iMlU'd b/iU names by another rhild, 
and 5;b- forth. ' Adults kn^w that 
those crises will pass and soon vill 
bo forgotten, and at such moments we 
try tro offer comfort and reassurance 
that things will get better soon: 

<.>f f er ■ ' Suggest ions 

However., ih many of these sitnaJions 
w<.' - adults can and should 3o more 
than just offer appropriate Sym- 
pathy: Wo "can often suggest, tactics 
aiid strategies' to help; the_ child 
^Lth the immediate prbbl^ as 
well as with similar situatiojis 
which might becur in the futiire. 
When wo cannot change the situation 
cir thie f>eople who are causing tiie 
distr-f^ss the young child is struq- 
qlinq with, we -siiould think through 
r,ome ways in wriieh the child Height 
be able to endure them less trauma- 
t i (;a I ly . 



{•'or (-^xainple, suppose a young cliild 
- is really afraid of a neighbor's 
do(|^ It's not always possible to 
persuade the neighbor to move, or to 
tether his dog at all times! Wiiat: 
IS appropriate here is to think of 
tactics that oven a young child can 
carry with him to use in that p>ar- 
ticular (or simi iar ) si taat ions . Yuu 
can explain to the child that when- 
ever he sees a dog approaching -he 
:Uibuld stand absolutely still and be 
quiet and calm until the dog has 
finished sniffing and acquainting 
itself with him. Unless the dog is 
really and truly a vicious one, this 



tactic will usuciliy be effective. 
(If it's a vicious dog, other (Irastic 
action must he taken, of course.) 



Be Vn dirstaniii^ 



If is also important as you prepjare 
. the cfiild to cope With this problem 
that you let him know that you- un- 
derstand his apprehension and that 
you are confident that it will pass; 
you are offering the child a strate- 
gy to use wliile he needs it, hut he 
surely vvill hot need it forever. 

Similarly, if a neighborhood child 
persists in calliru/ your child up>- 
settinq names or teases your child 
cruelly, the best move ybu can make 
is to provide the child with a :tra- 
tegy for dealing firmly with th<: 
offender. 

I know of a 5-year-bld who wa:i 
taunted by older neighborhood child- 
ren who persisted In calling him "a 
stupid cry baby]" Ih helping the 
victim to cope with the problem his 
mother asked }iim gently and serious- 
ly ^'Are yoA a stUpii cr> baby? I" 
The child an course replied "No!" 
I'he mother' then suggested quite 
seriously that he say to the offen- 
ders something like "I don't like to 
be talked to that way." His own 

first hand knowledge that he did not 
have the qualities attributed to him 
a 1 lowed h im to address his adver- 
ser ies w i th con^f idence . Even agres- 
sive name-callers find a Confident 
5-year-old intimidating enough to 
make tiiom stop the behav'ior ! 

^Bxper-ience is the Best Teacher 



This - example. dlSd 
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another useful principle in helping 
children cope with the ordinary 
stresses of their daily lives, name- 
ly > to teach them to use the raw 
data of their own previous ex- 
periences as a source, of reassu- 
rance. For instance, if your child 
is highly anxious ^ about another 
visit to the dentist, don't promise 
him that it won't hurt or that it 
will be fun. You can say sdmethirig 
like "Do you remember the last time 
you went? Ybu were uncomfortable 
for a few minutes blit it wasn't 
really so bad, was it?" The child's 
own memory of having survived the 
experience can become a source of 
courage to cope with the situation 
once more. If, on ^the other hand| 
ybu falsify the nature of what^s 
ahead, ybu may unwittingly increase 
the intensity of his discomfort. 

Helj> ^to ait^ure 

Giving the child some practical sug- 
gestions oh what to do, or how to 
apprbach a situation, what kinds of 
things tb say, etc. helps that child 
get albhg whe^l parents o ix^ther pro- 
tectbrs are hot there . _^®®PS 
the focus on helping children to 
cope with the world they are 

likely to find it; rather than on 
trying to change the world to suit 
them. 



Bacicgroand Readings 

Efetween Parent and Child ^ by Haim 
Ginott ;MacMiilan,New York (1965). 



W^aX to -Tell Your Child; 



About. 



Birth, Illness; Death^ Divorce, 
and^ Other Family Crises r by Helen 
S. ftrnstein; Condor Publishing 
Company; Inc., New York 10017 
(1978) . 

♦Goal X: Preparing for a Changing 
World — Coping with Change. A 
Guide to Intervention techniques 
for the bevelcjpment of Problem- 
Solving and Coping Skills , by 
James F. Hertzbg^ Pennsylvania 
State bepartmeht of Education, 
Harrisburg (1977). (ED 155 584, 
33p) 



'^Coping : 



Books About 



Surviving Special Pro blems. — 
Bibliography Based oh the Acqui- 
sitions of EDMARC ^ by Mary DeWitt 
Billings, Office of Educatidh 
(DHEW) , Washington, D.C. (1977) . 
(ED 150 981, 14p) 

♦these ddciimehts and others are 

available through the ERIC System. 

For more ihfbrmatibri contact ERIC 
EECE. ' 

Prepared by Lilian G, Katz, dzvector 
ERIC Ctearinghouse on Elementary 
and Ear ly Chi Idhood Educaiioh, 
wi th Maxnj Glockner ^ ERIC/EECE 
edi tor . 
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AvbibiNC cHiLbHodD labels 



'rilo toncioncy in families to define 
ci chttd's character fairly early in 
life can ho a hazard for some 
children . Not only parents , but 
often c;randparent s ; siblings , rela- 
tives and teachers get into the act, 
too: In this way a child may get 
defined as the •'clumsy" one, the 
"shy" one^ the "cry baby" or the 
'*c la sr. clown . 

LaJpej^s- Sticj c 

These cief ihi tidns' of character are 
often very powerful and endiiring. 
truU'ed, many adultis report that when 
tht.'y cjc) homo Oh special occasions 
th(^y almost^ rnaqically find ttiem- 
strives behaviny in exactly the way 
they Were defined as children. As 
one woman prit: it: *'When I'm with my 
own friends and colleagues t feel 
perfectly competent and intetli- 
qeh t--but among itiy family, every 
time I open jriy mouth T say something 
stupid, and feel stupid — jast the 
way they expect me to!'* 

If you find yourself def Cnirv^ a 
child's character, you too iray be 
locking that child into a set of bo- 
iiavrors and attitudes and a self" 
image he or she cannot escape. 

How ^ Avoid X^els 

One alternative strategy is to try 
to imagine what the child might be 
like with a different character. 
Try to picture in your mind how this 
child would behave, how Vi8 or she 
would interact with yon , with 
others, how he or she would respond 
to various sitjjations. For example. 



L tflc 
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if a child has been defined as the 
•'cry-baby'* or as a '•whiher'* or as 
excGfssively dependent, try -to ima- 
gine the child as a responsible, 
competc.it or cooperative member of 
the family. Then treat the child as 
though he or she were, in fact, like 
that picture. 

Several interesting things begin to 
happen when you try this approach. 
You gradually become aware of the 
fact that, at least some of the 
time, the child have those be- 

havibrs--ydu Just hadn't noticed 
them very often. 



You then begin to respond to this 
child's attempts at self-assertion 
(talking back to his brother^ for 
instance) more positively than you 
had before. Once you see these com- 
petencies, you cai;3L more easily make 
room for the child to express his or 
her potential for another character. 
Your own new confidence in the 
child's alternative capacities has a 
way of strengthening his or her own 
confidence as wei!; 

Remind Others 



In the same way, it helps to remind 
other membeirs of the family to ac- 
knowledge and respect this child's 
attempt to express his or her com- 
petencies^ and to resist defining 
him or her into a "character 
corner . " 

MdkLng opportunities for all members 
of the family to try out a variety 
ot roles and characters is one way 
"to enhance the future adaptability 
0? e^ch of them. 
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BaclcgroTOd 



Growing- Wl^th^- Your Childreft y by 
Herbert Kohl^ Little^ Brown and 
Company, Boston-Toronto (1978) . 



Between ^ ^^ rent a nd Child by Halm 
Ginott, MacMillan, New York 
(1965) . 



Ls Beh a vior Problems gmd 

Paxental Perceptiial Style , by 
Gary E. Stoilak and Others, 
National Inst, of Mental Health 
(DHEW) , Rockvilie, MD (1977) 
(ED 153 117, 55p.) 

* Family Interaction- _ J>eittems fts- 

SejLf-'Ea^teem in 
Pj'eadolescent Girla and JBoyB by 
Roger e. toeb and Others (1977) 
(ED 154 910, 25p.) 

How ^ Raisj^ ^ Hainan ^^^"g*, ^ 

Parents^' Ggide to gmotional 

Healths From Infancy- 'Kirough Ado- 
lescence , by tee Salk 'and Rita 
Kramer, Random House, New York 
(1969) . 



* lliese documents 
avai lable through 
For more 
EECE. 



a^d others are 
the ERIC System, 
information contact ERIC/ 



Pvepc^ed by Lilian G, katZj director 
ERJC Clearinghouse oh Elementary 
and Early Chi Idhood Eduaatiorij 
with Max^ ' GloaJcner, ERIC/EECE 
editor. 
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TAf-^KINc; WITH YcHlR CH I tO 



cniij of the best ways to foster f:hil- 
ciren * s language doveiopment is to 
iiave conversations with them. (By 
"conversation" we mean a real verbal 
exchange /between aduit and child, 
riot just an adult talking to a 
child.) But many adults find it 
difficult to talk easlily with young 
children. Often thfey can't think 
of what to say, and th\ conversation 
"just dbesn*t seem to go anywhere." 

Ideas That May Help 

5e Tnter^ested. solicit childien's 
idea.s and opinions regularly. If 
you show children that yau are 
really interested ; in what they 
think, what they feel,; and in their,, 
bpinibris, they will become comfor- 
table about expressing their 
thdu(7hts to you. 



Avoid Ln/adtmd Qucs trona . ■ Ask chil- 
dren the kinds of questiohs that 
will be likely to extend interaction 
rather that to cut it off. Questions 
which require a yes or no or right 
answer ("What color is your 
sweater?") often lead a conversation 
to a dead end. But questions such 
as "What are some of the colors you 
like?" or "What are sbrne other 
clothes you have of this color?" 
may extend the conversation. 

Extoid Cnyivcy^sair^^on. Try to pick up 
a piece of a child's conversation' 
and Extend it. for instance, if a 
chi Id says "I like to watch TV" , 
then, in your response, use somii jff 
the same wording the chliid has used 
("what are some of the TV shows you 
Like best?"). If the child says: 



"Wonder Woman", then ybiiir next re- 
sponse could be "What does Wonder 
Woman do that you like seeing?" 
When you use the child's own jphras- 
in^or her own terms, you strengthen 
heir confidence in her own conversa- 
tional and verbal skills, arid re- 
assure her that heir ideas are being 
lis tened to and valued . 

Shm^e Yaw Thifu^his. share with 

your child what you are thinking 
alDout . For instance , if you are 
puzzling over how » to rearrange ycsUr 
furniture, or what to prepare /or 
dinner, get your chiJd involved^! th 
questions such as "I'm not sure 
where to put this shelf - where do 
you think would be a good plac(??" 
Or "What do you think Oncle ^ohn 
might -like for dessert?" Be sure to 
take' the child's comments seriously, 
thinking through with the practical: 
implications of the ideas and sag- 
ges ti'ons offered . 



When'^ 



Define and, fiSeflect Feeliftjs. 

you suspect that something is both- 
ering your child, j make the best 
^eSS you can about What the problem 
is . Then phrase yp\jr ques tions i n- 
directly: "It*^ the poise of the 
vacuum clpdher t:hat bothers you 
isn't it?" If you guessed right, 
you could talk about what to do, or 
how -to cope with the problem. If 
y 6 uL guessed wiong, you would be giv-^ 
i ng your child a chance to correct 
you and tell you what really i£ 
bothering him. Sorietimes/ just re^ 
fleeting a child's feelings back to 
him encoura^^s him to tell ybU 
whart 'S on his mind. Saying: "You're 
really f<^eling sad ' today, aren't 
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you?" is more Wikeiy to invite a 
child to share arid confide his feel- 
ings in you than asking: "What's 
wrong?" 

Observe Cue. Watch the child for 
cues that it is time to end a con- 
versation. When a child begins to 
stare into space, give really silly 
or way-out responses , it 's probably 
time to stop the exch^ge. 



Increases Understandings 

One of the special values of adult- 
child cohversatiori is that it gives 
children an opportunity to sort out 
and retrieve information they have 
already stored in their minds. in 
other words ^ they get opportunities 
to practice talking about thoughts, 
feelings^ and impressions from ex- 
f^riehces they have already had. st 
the same time, adults have a chance 
to find out about the children and 
how they understand those experi- 
ences. Hie more informed we are 
about how children understand their 
experiences^ the more likely we are 
to help them to make the best sense 
of these e:iperiences. 



■ / 

Background Readings 

Parents Talking Kids Talking , by 
A^H. Chapman, G.P. Putnam^'s Sons, 
New York (1979) . 

* Tuning in to /ourig Children , by 
Lynda Harriman (May 1978) . (ED 
160 228, I9p) 




Your Qiiidren , by 

Herbert Kohl, .Little, Brown and 
Company, Bos ton •Toronto (1978). 

Talking With A Child , by James D. 
White, MacMillan Publishing, New 
York (1976) . 

^^alking^With Children > by Southwest 
Educational Development Labora- 
tory, 211 East 7th Street, Austin, 
Te5cas (1976). 



Parertt and Child , by Haim 

Ginott, MacMillan, btew York (1965) 



* This ddcUmerit 
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Mdst: parents are uhcbmf or table arid 
t rbiiblod when . tjieir children fight 
yind tccisc each dtHer. The popular 
view seemr, ' to be that th'i^s kind of 
lu^hdvibr (q^heraJTV' ' called 's ib 1 ing 
r i valry } it} both natur'al and infevi - . 
tabl<>. 

However, while' sbtrie rivalry ciiridri§ 
siblings may. be inevitable, it is 
not apparen't in all families in' all 
eiiJtUres. " The. pi5iht . here is tfciat 
parents do not have to stand by ^and 
lot their children go at it. They 
don't have to put up with it. 

S(]uabbiing and teasing can have 
causes other than sibling 'rivalry. 
But it you are reasonably sure that 
the scrapping is due to s ibling'^ eom- 
f)etition, some of these apprqaches 
miqf)t suggest ways to help you deal 
with it in your family: , 

Pea t ing wi th ibi ing Ri valry 

Stop ihl^ fx^hitnq. if fighting be- 
tween your chitdrep' bothers yoap^^" 
stop it. Resist the temptation to * 
lecture, moralize or nag about it;;' 
wliatever technique you use ^ (telling 
or commandinq the children to s^top, 
separating the children, etc.) stay 
with your resolve to stop the fight- 
ing until the episode is r^ealiy 
over , since your persis ter.ce - in- 
creases the credibi lity of your ' ; 
commands and strengthens ; your 
authority. ' ' ' ' ^' » 

Keep, in mind that of ten chi Idr^n are 
waiting for you to oxer t ydur . aathb- 
rity/ arid by their behavior are say- * 
ihg, "Help me to be the J<irid "^of per- 
son you Want me be be because that 
Is the kind of person I Want to be," 



Pinpoint the Cause ^ Once t^he un- 
pleasant behavior is stopped, think 
over the possible causes and ways of • 
(iealing with it. s Since rivalry 
seems "fed bC a function of scarcity, 
when teasing and squabbling occurs 
with -troubling frequency and inten- 
sity, ask yourself what it is that 
one or all the children perceive to 
be in short, supply. It could be 
affection, praise, recognitidn -or 
some other forms of attention. It / 
is helpful to acknowledge your' 
child's perceptions, even- though you 
do riot agree with .them. For ^ in- 
stance, if ybUr child perceives her- 
self to be less loved by you or less 
important to you than another child 
is, acknowledge her right to see 
things "That way, 

Give VMivvd^ Try to 

"spend time alone with the chi Id 
doing wh£it she br he really enjoys. 
5, walk around the block. Reading 
9tari^, Cc'SiCLnf or swimiriing. . Make 
SWrB. it is something the child isn- 
Joys- ■ Ten minutes a day for a week 
can tiirn around the child's feelings 
of pe-ing left out or unimportant. 



Remember 

that: treatLnj children alike is sure 
to biB unfair.- When you treat ' chi 1- 
dron alike you teach them to expect 
to be treated alike, and then tfiey 
pusii you 'into giving them equal 
amounts of var ious things — although 
it's very unlikely that children 
within a family will ever all need 
the same things in the same amounts 
at the same time. If one child 
seeks ' comfort and another demands 
"equal time , " reassure the second 
one that when Ji© or she needs corn^ 
fort,, you will be right there ready 
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to provide it--as you have done be- 
fore many times. It is important to 
reassure a child that each indivi- 
person's unique needs are re- 
sponded to — riot that all get the 
same response. 

Comparisons. Resist the teinp- 
tatibri to motivate your children by 
comparing them to each other or to 
other people's children. Avoid say- 
V^9 to children something such as 
' ••The Parker kids always help with 
the dishes," or "You could get 
grades like your brother does if yea 
Work a little harder. " Compari sons 
of this kind teach children that 
they are in constant danger of 
coming but poorly in a contest, and 
a habit of cbmpetitiveriess may de- 
velop. 

Let Children Help. Take advantage 
of opportunities tb let one of your 
children help ybu understand a- 
nother. Childreri can often contri- 
bute valuable Irisight to parents on 
what a siblirig is sttuggling with, 
thinking about ot trying to tsxpress. 
If ybu ask a child to help you in 
this Way, take any contributions 
seriously, arid let the child know 
that, ybu will reflect^ on the in- 
sights shared. ^ 

Counter Nasty Comments. ' If your 
childreri say genuinely nasty things 
about brie aribther to you, use those 
occasibris tb indicate that ybu do 
not agree arid tb pbirit put that 
"although we get angry with eaqh 
other. We still belbrig tp each 
other." For example, if a toy de- 
scribes his sister to ybU iri unflat- 
tering terms, it seems -to help tb 
let him know that no matter hbw un- 
pleasant the sister's behavior may 
seem at the moment, she still is arid 
always will be "one of us." This 
kind of response reassures him that 
if a sibling had ill feel i rigs toward 
him you would respond in the same 

way. When we consistently remind 

children of their unalterable be- 
longing to us and to each other ,^ we 



strengthen their iririer sense of 
safety, which is perhaps a prerequi- 
site for the develbpmerit of the ca- 
pacity for brotherly arid sisterly 
lovei 



Background Readings 

To ddler s and P arents, by T. Berry 
Brazelton, m.d^, , Delacbrte Press> 
Seymour I*awrerice (1974). 

Bafay^ a nd Child Care^ by Dr. Benjainin 
Spock, Pocket Bbbks, New York 
(1968), 




Michael E 
674, 9p.) 



tamb (1977) 



(Ed 151 



TThe 5i ]:>lirig Relationship ; A Forgotten 
£imensiori, by Jane H, Pfouts, So- 
cial Work, vol, 21, no. 2, pp.2dd- 
203, May 1976. 



Interactions Between Etgfateen-Mdrith- 
dids and Their Preschool-aged 
Siblings , by Michael E. Lamb, 
Child Development, vol. 49, no. 1, 
pp. 5i-59o March 1978. 



How- 



to Raise a 



Parerit • s 



Guide 



Human Being; A 



to Emotional 



Health Frbiri Infancy Through Ado- 
iescerice, by Lee Salk and Rita 



Kramer, 
(1969). 



Random House, New York 



* This document and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For more information contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 

Prepared by Lilian G. KatZj director, 
E^^IC Clearinghouse x>n Elementary 
and Early Chi tdhood Education^ 
with Mary ^ Giockner-y ERIC / EECE 
editor. 
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PARENTAL EXPECTATlbNS 
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"What a big girl you are!" 
got vour mom's red liair.*' 
Ukti- these give children l 
the way people feel about 



"You've 

Ph ras es 
clue to 
^^hem as 



individuals. They begin to develop 
an idea of what they can and cannot 
do. These ideas build into an image 
^of being either lovable or not SO 
lovable, capable or not so capable 
individuals. Parents play a special 
role- in this development. Parents' 
feelings about and reactions _ to 
their children have a strong influ^ 
ence on children's feelings about 
"wfio they are . " 

F amily Life Ought: To Be Peaceful 



Some people expect family life to be 
'f)eaceful without friction or, stress 
between parents and children. This 
idea is unfortunate s ihce^_f amily 
peace is not always possible. It 
also promotes the notion that when 
there is friction, sdmeohe or some- 
thing has gone wrong. The Very na- 
ture of child growth and change often 
produces stress . Periods of rellative 
calm are attainable but are by ric 
means permanent. As children grow 
and change, parents must also change, 
or at least adjuSt ^heir expectat ions ^ 
if stress and friction are to be 
minimized. 

Children as Se cond Cha nce 

Parents _spme times expect their child- 
ren to follow in their footsteps or 
reach goals they didn't have the 
opportunity to reach. A father who 
feels he was penalized because he 
lacked education might do anything 



to see that his son gets a coiiegc 
diploma, whether the son wants one 
or not. A mbtJiet" who always had 
financial worries itiay want her 
daughter to be financial ly^ SUC-- 
cessfuJ. These expectations may 

cause parefTts to push their children 
to achieve.. Some push scholarships, 
others, athletic skill or music. 
Learning and sports becdffle ^^uch ser- 
ious business -that little thought is 
given to enjoymcht. If the pressure 
becomes too great, children may drop 
_^dut entirely in. reaction to expec- 
tations they can't possibly meet. 
It is better not to try, than to 
risk failure and not_be able to. live 
up to parental exptetations. 



Ch ildr efi as Extension s 

Cb>ildreri are often viewed as exfceh- 
sibris of their parents' ^A^^' 
especially the highly valued aspects. 
Parents naturally take pride injtfi«ir 
children's positive actions, thraujpi 
their children , parents may see tbem^ 
selves extended into future genera- 
tions, VThen * parents expect childroii 

to be carbon copies «f tfieweeivee/ 

differences air» no-t tolerated well. 



Viewing children as extensions of 
ourselves is an injustice to the 
individaai child. Every person is 
unique in some way. Parents, should 
expect differences in their children 
and accept differences as natural. 
Children of baseball fans _a_re not a1 1 
natural athletes and beaut Hii I. mottefS 
do have awkward children. 

A 
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Expectations — tiljh or Low ? 

When expectations are too high or 
too rigid, parents set themselves 
Up for disappointment , becaase their 
children may be anabie to fulfill 
them. Disappointments can accumu- 
late and may cause Parents to react 
in negative, non-accepting Ways to- 
ward children. 

But parents must not throw out ex^ 
pectations lock, stocky and barrel. 
Just as expectations which are too 
high mak^ children feel they are 
constant failures, low exyectatibris 
may come through as lack of faith, 
tack of faith wipes out the child's 
feeling of value. 

Realistic Expectations 

A parent's real challenge is trying 
to set realistic expectations for 
children. Realistic expectations 
are based on knowledge df children' s 
developing abilities and interests. 

Age is a helpful guideline, but 
should not serve as a hard arid fast 
rule in setting expectati oris . Give 
the child opportunities to try 
different activities and tasks, 
then observe carefully . Can th^ 
child succeed? Does the child need 
instruction arid assistance? Is the 
activity extremely frustrating and 

upsetting to the child? Can the 

child succeed with encouragement 
and a little help? Treating child- 
ren assembly lirie fashion is not 
res|J^ectirig iridividuall ty . _E^ch 
child is different and will react 
differently to expectations. Be- 
coming a keen __observej: of your 
child's ability to meet expectations 
is a useful guide in judging how 
realistic your expectations are. 
/ 



Parerits need to consider past arid 
preserit presisures affecting their 
S£hildr^ri. Look at^he world from 
_ /Child's poinC^bf view. This 
can help ybu iiuike allowances in what 
to expect* ^ 

!Ctations 



Why do we have cjrtain expectations 
for our children? Finding the an- 
swer might be done by observing our 
behavior toward each child, identi- 
fying durr^expectati^ns and writing 
theiii dowri. Each expectation should 
be checked for fairness. Do the 
expectations meet parerital _ needs 
albrie? images that do not fit the 
uriiqueness of the child should be 
discarded. C 

Unfulfilled personal and parerital 
needs may cause one to put uridue 
pressure on a child. Ask yourself 
"Do I feel loved?" "Do I have a 
sense of personal worth arid achieve- 
ment, recognition and belorigirig in 
iny relationship with adults?" 
Children; must not be saddled with 
the barderi of being the sole pro- 
viders of these needs. 

Analyzing what we expect arid why we 
have certain expectatibris is an 
important step in becoming more 
realistic in bur own parerital be- 
havior. How parerits feel about 
their children influences how child- 
ren feel about themselves. Realistic 

expectations, bffer parents an 

opportunity for gratification rather 
than disappoiritmerit^ arid allbwchild- 
ren to be only themselves with their 
own set of uriique qualities. 
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^tiie Ei:^f£L:j^ on the 
-T n.^TPji j.*'^ t o P arenthood , 
by Mary bou Wyl ie, September 
1977. (ED 150 530, 13p,) 

For FartMits of YoUriR Ch i Idrenj, 
. "Do You Expect Tod MuchV 
University of Minnesota 
Kxtensidri Bulletin • 321-3. 

I nformat ion for Parents /'Learning 
Wlio I Am, "University of 
Wisconsin Exterisidri B^lletiif 
SeptemHer 197^. 

^ P^irental Educatio nal Expec tations 
and Their Impmc- t d h — Student 
Outc omes , by Albert B. 
^haiupsky and Gary J. Coles 
September 1976. 

Your ehild*s Self EsLch^ , by 
Dorothy Corkille Briggs , 
Dolphin Books, Harderi City, 
New York, 1975. (ED 132 

Iftl, 48 p,) 

*Tlieae documents and others are 

aval lable through the ERIC system: 
For more informat ion con tact ERIC/! 
EECE. 
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THE iNffORTANCE OF PEERS 



Twinkie, twtnkie, irttle st;ir, 
what yoa say is wliat you are." 
"I'm rubber , you ' re gitie ; whatever 
yoci say sticks on you!" 

Those tongue _ twisters may seem 
siity, but for* your child, knowing 
them is a part of belonging to the 
gronp . The feeling of belonging 
anci the group contacts that result 
play an important role in the emo-" 
tionai and social development of 
you r ch i Id . 

Being able to relate to others is 
a basic liaman need. Year child's 
first attachment is to yoa, the 
one who most closely fills needs 
and nurtures. Usually between the 
age of three and four, children are 
likely to find a pal, a neer who 
has come into their live:s in the 
yard, in nursery school, or in the 
park. From this point on, a child's 
destiny is determined in part by 
the power of peers, through ii^i^ter- 
action with peers, important atti- 
tudes and behaviors are shaped. 

Peer Influences 



Rrlatrnyislii C' Skills. In the world 
of peers, children learn socializ- 
ing skills, such as how to share, 
to wait" one's turn, to ask for 
something, from another child, to 
put feelings into words. Learning 
to stand up for one's rights, to 
express feelings without fists, to 
participate as well as to observe, 
to develop self-confidence in re- 
lation to other children are im-^ 
pprtant skills learned in relations 
witli peers. Children are not born 



with these has iC';sdc ial and emotional 
skills. These skills are learned. 

Self .Image. Earning a place in Llie 
group has a real bearing on your 
child'' self image. The child who 
is an outsider begjlns to feel in- 
adequate. The longer negative feel- 
ings persist th6 less adequa*te a 
child feels and behaves. 



Have you ever observed youngsters who 
seem to enjoy spending most of their 
time with adults, rather than their 
agemates? .It may be a clue that 
these children are not making it in 
the world of peef^. Not relating to 
the group is a misfortune in develop- 
ment. Xhildren's peers are their 
generat^ion. ^ The child who succeeds 
in the world of pe^rs during early 
childhood wilJ enter the middle-child- 
hood years with a solid sense of self- 
restsect and seA f-conf idence, enabling 
the child to/better handle relation- 
ship problems. 

/ 

Sharing, _^oer groups help children 
learn to handle give and take rela- 
tionships with other children. At 
nursery school a little bov wanted 
to play, with the truck another bov 
was using. 

"Gimme that truck 1" he d^itnanded . 
"i'm^piaying with it," retorted 

the other boy._ 
"Gimme that truck!" he repeated. 

"I. will not," said the other_. 
"I'm sick--now gimme that truck." 

The other boy made no response, AS 
you watched, yd^ could feel the wheal 
of interaction going around in -the 
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boy^s ij^«i<^. '*thls works fjnt* on 
Mother ;ind she gives in to me — why 
dooKo't it woric with this boy.** 

fiiQ^iity Tp.^ting\ Group play pro- 
vides impartant benefits. Playiaates 
force children to face realities of 
their world. They teach what Is 
acceptable and what is not. Many 
times you'll hear cdmiDents such as 
••you brag too much." "Drdp dead," 
••Why don't you wash your hair once 
In a while? It stinks!" "You're a 
poor sport." Children are blatantly 
honest with one another, socializing 
with t^lunt sledge haoaner coimnents. 

teaming ^^*w_to live and abide by 
rules which are a fact of life, if 
the child hopes to abide peacefoliy 
in this world, is partially learned 
throagh peer interaction. if yoa 
observe a group of children, yoa*ii 
f tnd they Dsaally have a set of 
strict rules that are rigidly 
ioH owed by group members. it may 
be only a game of hide and seek^ 
but if Paul is "it" and doesn't say 
•'Here i come ready or not'* after he 
has counted to ten, his playmates 
will likely label him unfair. This 
situation iiiustrates the need for 
solid structure outside as the 
youngster edges away f rdm the fami ly 
unit. 

Functions of Peers 

FamiTy Rpplacerrient, Peer groups 
provide a certain status, quite in-^ 
dependent of one * s fami ly . _ They 
may also be a stabilizing influence 
during a time when adolescents are 



going through developmental changes. 
As one sixteen year old boy put it, 
••l hate thc!?r dumb pimples, but I'd 
hate them more if I was the only 
one who had them." 

Belonging, Peers often provide a 
positive influence on one's self- 
egteem. It's a good feeling to be 

important to someone outside the 

family unit. in our culture, grow- 
ing cltildren need group support to 
gather jtecessary strength to eventu- 
ally stand on their own. Acceptance 
from age mates and the J^s^^^y of 
physical and social skills, nurtures 
this sense of competence. Belonging 
and believing one has' something to 
offer is vital to one * s sense of well- 
being. 

Transmit Values, Contact with peers 
exposes children and youth to the 
standards of others besides those of 
their parents. It is important for 
them to. realize that these different 
standards do exist. This prepares 
them to interact and cope in. a 
society which may hot always agree 
with their views and ideas. Children 
who have a strong sense of self-esteem 
and who have learned to evaluate 
ideas and solve problems rationally, 
have skills which will serve as guides 
when they ar^:expbsed to their pee^S-- 
ideas* and values* Strong family 
values give a child a goqd basis for 
decidihg whether to ihcbrpbrate hew 
and different values Ihtb their lives. 

Parents remain Primary figures is 
impmls and transnittera of valaM 
and attitudes. Thi« 15 true ^in 
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diirlhg the adolescent years. In indst 
cases adolescents still turn to par- 
ents for help in deciaibn -^ making 
choices considered difficult, arid 
having lif e-^af f ect ing impact. Paren- 
tal influence generally outweighs 
that of peers in areas of inbral 
values^ deciding *which college to 
attend and making career choices. 
Peer direction is sought more for 
"here and how" behayibri such as 
which record tcxbuy^ or with whbn - 
to associate- »These are all situa- 
tions where peer conf bmity is iin- 
pdrtaht in order tb be considered 
part of the group. 

ProtedtioH. The peer group offers 
prbtectibh tb sbme extent from tUhe ^ 
world of adults. Being able to 
say "everyone" is doing it is more 
persuasive than "he" or "she" is 
dbihg it. 

Experience. Peer groups provide an 
bppbrtuhity tb practice by doing, 
tb try but different roles. I>atlng^ 
participatibn in extracurricular 
activities, bull sessions _?boat 
life are all important rehearsal 
experiences fbr eventual adulthood. 
Feedback frbiii peers is i^^^i^^e. 
It prbvides cues and information 
which can be Used to modify an^ re- 
fine brie' 8 emerging coricept of who 
I am, and what roles can i play. 

Background Readings 

*A Study Sharing by Joseph L, 
Wolff, March i978i (ED 152 

438, 9 p.) 



A Ch i Id Is^ Journey by Julius Segal 
and Herbert Yahraes; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New Yofki 

/ 1978. 

Ado lescents by Mollie S.' Smart and 
Russell C. Smart. The 
Macmillari Company, New York^ 
1973. ^ 

How to Parent^ by Dr. Fitzhugh Dodson 
Nash Publishing, 9255 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 
90069, 1970. , - 

_ _ i - 

McDill, E.L. and Co iemanjjj. , "Family 
and Peer influences in College 
Plans of High Schboi Students^ 
Sociology of Education^ 1965^ 
38, 112-126. 

*The Relationship Between, Children's 
Ideag aSquJL Helpfulness ^ jn d 
Peer Acceptance by Gary W.Ijijd 
and Sherri L. Oden^ March 1977. 
, (ED 139 533i 33 p.) 

*These dbcumehts and .others are 
available through the ERIC^ system. 
For more information cb^itact ERIC/ 
EECE. 



I^e^ared by_Lyrida HavH^an, Extenston 
Child and Family Development Sped-- 
alibt and Nancy WelleVs Extension 
Aaeis'^ant-Cormu^ 
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CHNSISTENUY IN DISCIPLINE 
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i;vory [parent has learned how impbr- 
tdr)t it is to be consistent in child 
discipline'. Children find iearhirig 
much easier when learning cbhditibris 
remairi cbnstdn t . As a parent there 
are at least four aspects of consis- 
tency you need consider: 

Connistcricy f rbm ' Si tuatibh t o 
S i t uat ion 

Rasults are prl^dictxxbZe. Your 

predi r-tabU^ and cons i stt^rit betiavior 
gives children a sense of security. 
Thf'v' need not spend all their energy 
fiquriru; out what parent.^ are going 
t o do next. .It rules are conSiStBSit 
rcv;ults of disobeyih<^ then will bo 
j)rcdi (-t ai^l e . 

£hf(>rces Jmpariance. The ini or- 

taru'«> of a rule is l^arh^d by cron- 
;;i:.ten t: 1 y havirig it enforced . ^ John 
war. piinishe>d fbr thrbwing the ball 
in t\)(] living room on Monday, but 
w<is iK^i" piini-shed fbr t.he yame action 
fui Tiie^sfjay. Thp child was confused, 
Tu^t. knowing why he Was punished one 
(lay and n(^t the next. .7ohnny r:n^t 
roa 1 ly l<>arninq what rnles or prin- 
ciples are cill abbiit. Con?; i stmt 
f>n for rw-in^-n t of rule?; toll^; the chilfl 
that- raU^5i n rf important: 



Paroh t: 



4-ii >-i:-'Vi M ?n - ma n c\r. o f 



Set Cx^mon Hute^. Vi^r&ts shoaid 
be i n dgreeoent on /to dssc /pi inc 

t lifM r childr^'n: To bncorne rvli^ble 
in tfu' oh 1- Id's .eyes, they rntist Wv con- 
•.ir-.tfnt^ in ric^ilirig with similar situa- 
t i<ni-. . !)i f>agr{>eirlq witli -ea;-h ot ht^r 
<)\j{-x t ch 1 1 r1' s. upbr'i nq i ri(] can ^rcatf' 
.1 coiifusiDg situation for fli'*' r-hilcJ, 
oh«' f;(vri[>l.iined, *'MorTi tell.s inr I can. 
t ,iy iip <ih(J Watch t o I(> vi s i cm) and t hr>n 



Dad says ^he shouldn't allow it. 



A 



To avoid this situation^ disagree- 
inents are best resolved when the 
children are absent. Inconsistency 
between parents causes children to 
play one parent against the other. 
When parents disagree , children will 
quite naturally go by. the easiest 
set of regulations. It is easier 
for ail when parents decide on a 
common set of rules . 

Consistency Between Conuaand and " 

Kxampie 

Tn teaching good beiiavior it's very 
impoVtant for parents to "practice 
what they preach. " Children's 
values and beliefs are learned more 
by examples set by adults than ver- 
bal instructions . 

Screaming at a child to be more 
quiet or paddling a child for hit- 
ting someorie smaller than himself is 
not doing an effective job. Deci^de 
what is important and what parental 
response reinforr-es what ybu are 
attr^mpting to teach. 

Ccmsirtency Between Verbal ^i xv^ 
N o n verbal Messages 

Frequently there' iS a conflict ©"f 
mr-ssnqe be'tycen parent 3hd cHi-Jd- 
As the liftle'bby said to his, mother 
"^our mbut>i says you love me, but 
yo\xr C-yes say yon don't.*' 

The child is rcoeiving mixod mes- 
saqcs. - words t fiat tell one tJiinq 
and nonverbal ctifs. fliat suggest the 
opposite. T\\it^ leaves the chilf| 
c;ohfus(}d as t<j which message should 
Ix' aeted upon. Parents need to be 
Sure they aren't Sending dciuble in 



CNstrlbut^ by 
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Educglibndi Resources ihfqrmdtibh Genfef/Cl^dfihg house on Erlemeoldrv dhd Edr^y Childhood Edocntlon 
Cbiiege of Educdfioh. Unlversirv llUhbls, Urbdhd. iT 61801 - 
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consistent messages i 
Chi ldren Ch a nge 

Parents can't always be perfectly 
consistent from day to day or situa- 
tion to situation. Parents' feel- 
ings, children's feelings and speci- 
fic details are constantly changing. 
Sometimes yotir common sense will help 
you decide when bedtime rules should 
be modified or table manners relaxed^ 
As children grow, rules and how we 
deal with them will change. The 
rules for a four year old will be 
different for the same child at age 
six; Some rules will be the same, 
others will be abolished and hew ones 
will be introduced. 



* Parents 



The Role of 



Control ahd ^scipline by Herbert 
Yahracs , (1978). (ED 157 622, 

^^bur Child is a- Person fay Chess ^ 
Thomas and Buch, Parallax Publish- 
ing Co. , (1965) . 

* This dbcuinent and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For more 
EECE. 



irifdrtnation contact ERIC/ 



Prepared by Lynda Ha7:nnm2n^ Extension 
Child and FmrLly Development Spe^. 
cialist and Mnay Wellev, Extension 
AsBiBiant^CormrunioationSm - 



Children Need Consistency 

Consistency in dealing with child- 
ren's behavior is necessary for you 
to be an effective parent. While no 
parent can or should expect to be 
perfectly consistent, some level of 
consistency is r^ces3ary for a child 
to learn the ies)sons^v6f social life 
and feel secure yShile doing so. 



Background Readings 

Child Development by Elizabeth Hur- 
lock, McGraw Hill^ 1972. 

Consistency by James E. ^an Horn, 
Ph.D., Pehnsylyahia State Univer- 
sity, June (1977) . 

For Parents of Young, Children "Consi- 
stency in Child Discipline Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Cooperative 
Extension Service Bulletin. 
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LTSTCNiNG TO CHIUDREN 



"No orie renlly listen?: to me^ " Chil- 
dren in particular sometime?^ have 
this foelinq. 

liisteninq is an activf-^ process of 
hearing and tryinq to understand the 
message underlying another s' words. 
Takifiq time to li sten and encourage 
?'Olf expression are irtiportant in 
building and maintaining positive 
communication between parents and 
children. Listening gives you an 
opportunity to better understand 
how your children's thinkinc^ abili- 
tios and ideas are changing and pro- 
gress inq as thf^y grow from prc-school 
to ndotescence, and adulthood. 

(Guides on J^s ten ting to Cffl Idrgn 

Be in-S^resied zjhd dtientive. children 

onn tell whether they have a parent 
inte^rect and attention by the way the 
parent* replys or doesn't reply. For- 
get about the telephone and other 
. rU s t raction?; . Maintain cyc contact 
to show that you are really with the 
child. > showing interest in children 
and tWbir ac^'tvitiies will ttncouraqe 
t hem to express their feelings ^ai^d 
make tiu-in feei important.*' Children 
ti'nd to feel very close to an aduit, 
w\\n, by (Expressing cpncern and 
earinq, qetis them talking about them- 
selves. 

£ncour\x0e -talking* Some? children 
nerd an invitation to start "talking. 
You might begin with "Toll me^ about 
your day at school , " Chi Idfen are 

more tikc^ly t:o share theii- ideas and 
if'fWiiiq.^; when others think tH^m i m- 
por t an t: . 



tistin pcLttentfg. ReopJc -think -fact- 
<*r ttfdh th0y speaK. With liiifited 



eabulary and experience in talking^ 
children often take longer than 
adults to find the right wordi Listen 
as though you have plenty of time. 
Hurrying children or calling atten- 
tion to their use of the wrong word 
while they are --baking is upsetting 
and confusing. 

/fear chitipen out.. Avoid cutting 
cfiiidren off before they have fin- 
ished speaking. It is easy to form 
an opinion or reject children's views 
before they finish wha^t they have to 
say. It may be hard not to stop them 
straight, but respect their right to 
have anid to expreS* their bp>iniohs. 
Parents set an example of considera- 
tion by waiting their turn to speak. 
By letting children fully develop 
their ideas ^ parents also gain valu- 
able insight into children's under- 
standing and abilities to reason, 

J^ftedt feelZJtfS- perhaps the ^ most 
important skill of a good listener 
is the ability to put yourself in 
someone else's shoes and to imagine 
what they are experiencing apart from 
your own thoughts and feelings. Try 
to mirror your children's feelings by 
verbally reflecting them back to 
them.- Children feel like you under- 
stand when you accept and tpcagnize 
their feelings as young cHClHrdrl-* 
They are not always awai*e of the.ir 
"feelings, nor C^fl they express them 
as well aS aduli^ , You might reflect 
a ch i 1 d ' s 'ftel i ngs by comment i ng , "ft 
sounds like yisu* r9 angry at your math 
teaoher . " 

Jteetati'rsg or rephrasing what chil- 
dren have said is useful when they 
.ir«» • 'Xper t (?nc I ng ];>ow(>rful emotions 
which tliey may not be fiU ly aware of: 
Child: *\schooj IS dumb! T hate itl 



C)i$tribiito<j by 



ERIC 



t-dUcQtibhd] Resources Ihformdtion.Canf^r/CleaiinqrrbM flomentary and Earry Chllcinood Educatton 
Cdlleoe of Education University of lllinoij, Orbona: it 61801 
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Parent: "Sounds like you're pretty 
angry at something that happened at 
school todays** Young children need to 
learn that it is okay to have angry 
feelings but it is not okay always 
to act on themi You might say, "I 
know you are mad at her for breaking 
your toy and you ^eei like hitting 
her, bat say it with words, don't 
hit;" 



Parents Set Exaropl^& 

Cbinmuhicatibh skills are influenced 
by the examples children see and 
hear. Parents who listen to their 
children with interest, attention, 
and patience set a valuable example. 
The greatest audience children can 
have is an adult who is important: to 
them and interested iii them. 



flelp clarify and relate experiences, 
fts you listen try to clarify your 
child's feelings by stating them in 
your own words i / Your wider vocab- 
ulary can help children express them- 
selves as accurately and clearly as 
possible and give them a deeper un- 
derstanding of inner thoughts and 
words; Child: I got so upset I 
didn't know what I j^as doing . Parent: 
You mean you panicked. 

Parents can help children be aware of 
the relationship between their ex- 
periences, feelings and behavior by 
attempting to draw conclusions and 
generalizations; summarizing what has 
been said; making comparisons ; ajid^ 
continually checking with the child 
to verify the accuracy of all under- ^ 
standings. 

Listen to non-verbal messages. Many 
xnes sages children send are cbninuni- 
cated nonverbal ly by their tone of 
voice > the look on their faces, their 
energy levels body posture, or change 
in behavior .patterns. You can often 
learn more from the way a child says 
something than frbiti what is said; 
When a child comes in obviously up- 
set, be sure to find a quiet time 
later in the daS^ when he has his emo- 
tions under greater control to help 
explore his feelings. 



Sackgrduhd Read4ngs 

^ Cbpf)etehce in Spea king and Liste n^ 
ing by William Work, (1978).- (ED 
157, 115, 16p) 



How to Influence 



by Charles 
Schaefer, Ph.D. Litton Educa- 
tional Publishing, Inc. (1978) 



^ Improve 



trove 



Behavior by Robert ft. Blume and 
Delorys E. Blume, (Apr. '78). 
(ED 156, 602, 15p) 

Tuning in to Young Children, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service Circular 1958. 



*These documents and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For iWDre information contact ERIC/ 
EECE ; ^ 

Prepared Lynda Harrimahy Exten- 

sion Chi Id and Fconi ly _ Ueve lopiient 
Specialist and Nancy Welter, Exten- 
sion Assistant'Corrrnunications. 
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CHit5REN AND TELEVISION 



Many pa rent b worry about what lieavy 
television watching may do to their 
young children. Researchers have 
been studying the effects of tele- 
vision viewing on young children for 
more than 20 years. So far, the study 
have been complex and contro- 
versial . ' 

T^L_G a^br Bad 

Findtpgs to da te st rbrigly Suggest that 
the effects of heavy te I ey i s ion Vi3tcR- 
ing are neither straight forward 
'"^^"^P^^- Apparently, some child- 
are affected more than otherii by 
the content of television ShdwS, 6r 
bv some aspects of programming, sUch 
as the Pricing, music, "the intensity 
and level of actions br Special 
visual effects. 

tfie evidence also indicates that 
children do learn behavior from 
watching television. However, it's 
not always clear how much of what 
they learn this way was new -t<> them 
and how rmjch was already available 
to them^^^ore hand and simply re- 
into reed &jr^iching someoiie 'engSgfe 
in t})r samr btV^Kjvior on the Sc;reen, 



I 8 a ;i 

a t) ui = 
< • • • 



MeanwhiJe, while the experts argue, 
parents continue to worry about how 
to handle this. impoYtant aspect of 
their cliildren's lives. 

-TV^'s Here to Stay 

SrncM^ the chances of going backw^jrcls 



in time to living without the magic 
box are certainly small, the best 
approach for parents seems to be to 
make the best possible use of TV and 
to work toward improving It. 

Par eats and TV 
)• 

/Ibnite^r Prc^rwns. Children learn 
"good" or desirable 'behavior as well 
a« aggressive behavior from watching 

order to Increase 
the learning of desirable behavior, 
^^^__P^9^^^^^®^*^^"R ' ^'atched have to 
be monitored by an adult. 

Giedk ChiW^ Vnisrshxndi^t . Take 
opportunities occasionally to probe 
your child's understanding of what 
he or she has been watching. In this 
way yon can help to clarify mistaken 
ideas and interpretat ibris of what 
has been seen . 

Match retivisi^ tuiih Your CkitdL 

This will ^'ve you a good chance to 
observe how he or she reacts to the 
pace, the speed and intensity of the 
action and. other elements in the 
program she watched regalarly. 

Turn the set off. if your child seems 
to be anxious or ur)ea5y bat remains 
glued Lb the , set don't hesitate to * 
tiiirn it off. You won't harm a child 
by turning the program ? I 

You might be Wroh^ in your analysis 
of /»hst is upsetting the cRild. But 

twice the miftatce oF beiqg too caN^f uK 
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Th^t e are distr e s s i n g situations 
children have to confront which cannot 
simply be "turned-of f " as easily. 

Talk Hth Other PoTenis. If a pro- 
gram is being aired regularly in your 
cpninunity which you find Dbjectibn" 
able in terms of your own values and 
preferences , try to ioj:ate oth^r 
parents among those of your children '^s 
friends and agr* to ban the program 
aiBong the children who are f riends. 
This may be hard to do, but is ah 
Imjiortant part of valuing your own 
values. 

Voice Your Opinion-. Don't hesitate 
to let your child know that you con- 
sider a given feature of a progr^ 
to be in doubtful or bad taste, to 
be too gross, too noi^y, fake or 
artificial- Your child does not have 
to agree with you, pf' course . But 
he needs to see you as a thinking 
and discriminating person. 

Share Your Vatues. tet your child 
know what kinds of portrayals , music ^ 
visual images and so on you ' find 
satisfying, pleasurable. Inspiring* 
enlightening, ^ This- kind of sharing 
lays the foundation for the develop- 
ment of discriminating aesthetic be- 
havior. Parents often overlook the 
fact that the acquisition of "taste 
is also part of learning and develop 
meht . 



P- 



Create Inter est. 



Find but how well 



t 



your child understands how a program 
is produced and how sdutid effects 
are created- Encourage them to guess 
or predict how the plot will unfold 
and develop. 

Practicing these kinds of responses 
to what is being watched bii tele- 
vision prepares the child fbr critical 
viewing habits •tfiat c^n _be used 
throughout a long life of viewing. 

Background Readings * 

*Teljevision and Growing Up^ — Ijie 
M^Hfnm Gets Eq ual Time , __by AlBtha 
Hastonstein (1977). (ED 148 462, 
28 p) . 



*Televts ion , Imagiha t ive^ 



and 



Co ptitive Develbprnehtg^ome P roblem 
arid • Po s sib ill tle^i by Jerome t. 
Singer (1977). (ED 148 460, 41p). 

How to Treat TVwith TLC^ by Evelyn 
Kaye, Beacon Ptess, Newtonvilie, 
Massachusetts (1979). 



*Infiuence of Television 



^ratals 

on Young Children > by Pamela Y. Y. 
(May 1978). (ED 156 326, 77p) 



*Televisioh Viewing: 



*iation- 



ship to^ Early School- 



?:vement , 



by Jan Perhey arid others, 
(ED 153 723, 22p), 



(1976), 



*the8e documerits and o tfegr s are 
available through the ER^Bp System. 
Fbrmbre iriformation contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 

Prejpared by Lilian' K air.. Director 
ERIC Ctp:aringhouse on Elementary and 
Early Chi7>dhnod Education, uyith Mary 
GlnrknPr, EETC/EECE, editor. 
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WHAT'S THE RI6#4T AMOUNT 



Jus L becaust^ sometliing is~ ^uod-fair 
cliiidrOn doesn't mean tliat more of 
it is better I Even such essentials 
as affection, attention, and praise 
are good for chiidfen only in thc 
right intensitites and amounts: 

Avoiding ExtrcwCi^ > 

P*or instance^ everyone seems to agree 
that young children need love and 
affection. -" Children who rece^ive too 
little may fe^l rejected. But thos^ 
who get too much can suffer f'fom 
.what is called "Smother ; I bye, " _ Too 
little attention can rOSult in feel- 
ings of rejection, wfii le too much 
cnn causie demahdirig arid wKlhin^ be- 
Kavior. 

Children need recogriitiori arid assur- 
ance that they are impbrtarit to the 
people around them. Too little 

recogriitiori may lead to feelings of' 
inadequacy, but too much may ca.use 
sel f -ceri teredriess . Irisuf f ic iCn^t 

praise arid appreclatiori icari lead to 
d iscdurageinerit arid feel iiifes of futil- 
ity. But,; in excess » prai.se lose^ 
its meariirigs. 

F i ncjin-g- A -C a&d - 



As yofi thtnk abotjt what might he the 
op t i mum amount of affection or praise 
for your child, it is useful -to re- 
membe-r that what is optimum -for one. 
child may be too much for another or 
insufficient for a third. 



Actaati'^r it's impossible to, predict 
jost what will be the right arobunt 
of Somcthing-for all children, or all 
3-year-olits or all girls, arid so on. 

One of the ideas J^lii ch may lieip is the 
concept_ of thresFiold . The threshold 
refers to that point at which a child 
responds to a particular event such 
as praise or attention or affection 
when thejpr jet a hug and a smile once 
a da^. Others seem to need lots of 
attention or praise before t'Hey re- 
Sfm4 to it. these differences can 
'be thought of dif fer^ces in thr^s- 
holde. By observing and listening 
to yaur child's reactions] to* events 
and experiences, yon can get clues 
about how his or her- threshold fc5r 



praise^ affection, etc., might be. 
thresholds Are tearned' - 



While thgre are apparent ly fn^orn 
differences in 5ach things as tem- 
perament or: energy level, it seems 
likely that thresholds for many needs 
are learned from exper i ence- In 
other words, some children 1 earn to 
need a lot of attention (high threi- 
hold) while others learn to get along 
quite well wt-tH very little (low 
threshold). If the thre^Hbld _iS 
learned, it may be possible to modi- 
fy it in Several ways. 

For instwce, if you "ft^l that ybUr 
childv expects too much attention frdat 
yoa, you can gradual ly reduce the 
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ainpuht of atteritibh or praise the 
child is given so that Tie or she can 
adapt to lover rates without d^t^fress,. 
It also helps sbmetime^ to explain 
to a child that even though you can't 
give^ Hlin or her your attention at a 
given TOment or *'bn demand you are 
thinking of him or her and will get 
back after a specified period of time 
(aftei" lunch ^ for_ instance .) It is 
important to follow through bri such 
promises sb that the child develops 
trust and confidence in ybu. 

Backgrbuhd Readings 

The Body Language of Gh41<ireft , by 
Suzanne Szasz^ W.W, Nbrtbri S Co., 
Inc.* New Ybrk (1978).'' 



Bab y and Child Care , by Dr. Benjamin 
Spbck, pocket Books, New , York 
(1977). ' 



*These dbciiiherits arid _bthers are 
available^ thrbugh the ERIC Syftem. 
For more irifbrmatibri cbritabt ERIC/ 
EECE. , \ 



Prepared by Lilian G, KatZj Director 
EPIC Clearinghouse ori. El~^^ 
Early Childhood Eduodtion i)ith Mary 
tStockrierj ERIC /EECE editor. 



*The Dyriamlcs bf the One CHi 14 ^g'amlly : 
Social izatibri Implications , by 
Berriice T. E id usbri (September 1976) . 
(ED 130 785, 13p). 



/ 



*Einbt ibris in Kids—Are Ybu Part bf Xt ? 
by_Mlchael_C. Giammateb (March 1969) 
(ED 030 161, 25p). 



*Living With Children in Trarisitibri : 
Resources for Parents of Pre arid 
Early J^dblesceritS j^ by Shirley H. 
James ^February 1977) . (ED 139 517 
14p).« 

Tickle^ Sriug» Kiss^ Hu^ , by Betty 
May, Paulist Press, New York (1977). 
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HELPING CHILDREN DEVELOP INTERESTS 



"As long as the children are Happy inev i' table per ia3s o f roatine, and 



arid Having Tun 

I'HiS phrase, often used by parents 
of prescHooiebrs to rcassu rc thcnwc Ivcs 
that they're doing t^^e right thtrij^ 

for their children, can some times be 
mis lead i ng . 

Of course, we all want ciiildreh to 
be able to enjoy a variety of acti- 
vitit^s and experiences. But the 

capacity ±c\^o thi5 ^uld be tlilStlh- 
^uj shed from another cjtpacity of -far- 
reaching Significance in children '5 
iievciopment — the capacity to find 

SctiviLios and expCrienccc interes- 
ting and absorbing. 



~ — — f — ■-- — — - 2 

frustration the activity includes 

G uidgs Toward Helping Children 

9e carefut ift -the Uee of rewards and 

f^diSe^ Recent research suggests 
that, excessive use of either praise 
or rewards undermines children's 
interests and their capabilities to 
find activities intrinsically satis^ 
Fying. Apparently, when we promise 
children rewards ahead of time for 
doing 50rrieth i rf^ 3 vt^ suggest to them 
that the activity c^^uldri't possibly 
be rewa rd ing in i tSelf . 

Praise can also shift the emphasis so. 
that the spdhtanebuS Satisfaction 
the c H i Id o r igi rial i y derived from ah 
activity becomes le«5 important than 
the accumulatidri of praise. 
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Wfiat A ro -Intef^gt^? 

Interests are those activities in 
whirl) we Become deeply involved and 
stay witii over time - those which we 
feel compelled to attend to in Spi'te 
of the routine elements they 



quently include 

A child growing up in an environment 
which fails to Support and strengthen 
this capacity to find sdme things 
i nt eres t ing arid absorb ing will surely 
be baridi capped. 

After all , almost every human endeavor 
that 1 s wo r thwh i 1 e-i he I ud i hg raising 
fami I y-~rec^u i res of us the ability 
to become interested arid a b. so r bed in 
tasks over perT>(^ds of time --a rid to 
stistaiii this ill v|pl vemeri t tllrdughbut 



PrvvidB- VpporitmitieS . Make sure 
your child has dppbrtUri itries t d par t~ 
iclpate/in activities which fecjuffe 
his involvement, attention and effort 
over increasingly longer periods of 
time. This would include activities 
that the chiid^ can retctm to after 
interruptions. Providing Opportoni^ 
tics for the child to resume an acti- 
vity af-tet* a break and continuing to 
elaborate, and develop t\\o activity 
helps* sunport *and strengthen the 
capacity for interest. 

tei ycuf* cki2d see -ydur iht^Wemeht 
cthd M>sorpHdn in ^oitr aiJh. ihierests . 

Fo r i n Stance , ga rden i ng ^ sports , 
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inusic, t^oking or photography, can 
be farrl^ easily understood by a ; 
yburiR child. Wliat's important is 
that you provide a raodei of someone 
who is interested in something in 



which icndwieage, ^i±t ana sauis— 
faction develop and grow over a long- 
er period of time; 

Happiness is a short and brief burst 
of good feeling—easy come, easy go. 
Interest involves energy and effort 
that can provide the satisfaction 
which comes from deep involvetitrit, ^ 
knowledge and renewed challenge over 
time. 



Background- Readin gs 

The Parent Ba o^ 
for Raisin 



Hoiisyjc Program 
)ttQnaily Mature 



Child , by Harold Bessell anH Thomas 
f, Kelfy, Jr., Psych/Graphic 
Publishers, San Diego (19775 ^ 



*Cuide to 



'3 Magazines , News- 

Mpers, Referenre ^ooks , by Peter 
Madden (iWyr'CEDilS 290, 130). 

*Fdpus Prescboalj Seminars in Paren- 

tihg, edited by Roxanne_Turekian 
1H3^ Gwendolyn Workman (1975) . (ED 
1^5 959, ^p). 



Kids ' 



America , -b>r/ Steven Caney, 

Workman Publishing Company^ Inc., 
New York (1978) . . . ^ 

Parj>n tg' ^llow Pages , edfted __by 
^chor Banks »- liew__ 



York (1978). 

GrbwlriR Up Green . by Alice Skelsey 
arid Gloria Huckaby, ;T/brki 
Publishing eompany. New York (1973) 

*These documents and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For more information contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 



^ Liliah G. l6±z^ Director 

ERIC eiearinghouse Oh Elementary 
and Early ehitdhood Edwc^i-vBtt^ with 
mrxj Gloakner, .ERTC/EECE editor. 
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PARENTS ARE THE EXPERTS 



The amoun't 6'f _ in'Farma t ipn oh child 
rearing a vajr^^bje — in -ffi agax^hes , 



put away toys 
ihst rument ? 



or learn to piay an 



jpamphlet-S and books ^eems to be in 
creasing week by week. Some. <^>f this 
iriformat ion is ust?f ul , some cbrif us- 
in^, some contradictory. 

As parents, you may bc.abic "to bene- 
fit from suc?h advice If ybu Examine 
"the recommerida t ions from the ei^perts 
in terms of ypur own goals for your- 
self, your whole f ami J y and each 
family member- (A^tcr -alJ, ydiir 
children have to I earn -tb live cbm- 
fbrtably with you -~ hot wi'tH the 
distant "experts"! 

Deciding What Matters 

What may be more useful than reading 

what the^'ejtperts" cay is -to tiske a 

quiet mbmeht or two bccas ibna 1 iy , -to 
think through what rCally matters fo 
yoa — what values, beHsviofs. habits, 
ideas, character traits you beli«?ve 
are worth fussing about. Different 
families have different values, pri- 
orities and preferences about many 
aspects of family 1 i-fe and 1 ife in 
gi-neral --and it's up -to "the member^ 
of each family -to decide what is 
important to them. 

I'or example, table manners are mo re' 
important in some hoasehoJis -tSan in 
otiiers; practicing the piano or 
attending Sunday School more serious 
commitments in some families than in 
o tilery. iiow important is it -to you , 
for instance, that your child remem- 
bers to 5ay please and thank you, to 



4cleag ^fo^'t May Be Heipfai 

Pick ^our issues c^refuttf^- Be sure 

ybu feel strongly and deeply enough 
abbut them to withstand frfiriy per- 
Sicterit challenges. 

Limit th^ issues. Keep the number 
of issues down to a half-dozen or 
so . If you have too many issues, 
ybu will spend too much time and 
energy in contention. (Remember, 
ybu can always revi se you r dec j sions . 

And children grow and develop, 

new issues emerge to replace old 
ones . ) 

year ^^lani tnih catfk courage 

Wtd Cokviciich^ ^ Save settled 

on what really matters to you. This 
approach is recommended not only 
for "the Sake of your own well-being 
but for your child's welfare, too. 
Your ciiild's psychosocial dcvelpp- 
ment is greatly f aci 1 i tated 
yo« give Him or her dear sigr^ls 
about what you think i-S appropriate, 
worthwhile and desirable. If . you 
ij^'B •fairly sure about tlie kinds of 
behaviors and fiabits you really 'foeX 
comfortable with, and \mnt "to _ 1 iVC 
with, then ybu arc more, likely to 
communicate your exi:>ec t a t ions effec- 
t ively to your ch( Id . 

Accen t uate t M e- ^^-^ ^j:^' 

Somet-imt'S par^-tS i^OCbmc too .pr-c- 
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occupied with children's behaviors 
they doti^t like and things about 
their children that inake them feel 
uncomfortable. They overlook their 
children's need to perceive clearly 
what their parents want , 4& admire, 
and da consider worthwhile • Pre- 
school children seem fr> gain a rf>r^ 



tain sense of safety when the impor- 
tant adults in their lives not only 
have values but take stands on them. 

Children do not have to like the de- 
mands and restrictions ^fpi^^f on 
them. And they have a right to have 
th^lr feelings about those ^ demands 
and restrictions expected even while 
they yield to us. There may be some 
days when the comfort of the children 
is at the expense of the adul|^» and 
vice versa. But an optimum environ- 
inent for young children is one in 
which both the adults and the child- 
ren are comfortable most of the time. 

What is useful to remember is that 
growth and development occur over 
the long run and are affected by the 
day-to-day quality of the experience 
of ail the people who live together 
in a family • 



duraelv^B— and Qor-^Chtldren^ by The 
Boston Women's Health Book Coiiec- 
tive, Random House, New Yorlk (1978); 



Parents ' Yeiiow tag es , 



edited by 



Frank Caplan, Anchor Books, Anchor 
Press boubleday. Garden City, New 
York (1978). ^ 



How -to- JRalse a iiamBn Being: A Par^ 
ents^* ^ilde to JSmotlonal Health 
^ lirou^ h^ Adolescence , by 



From 

Lee Salk and Rita Kr^imer, Random 
House ,^ New York (1969) . 

*Th€se documents and others are 
av^iabie through the ERIC system. 
For; nsDre information contact ERIC/ 
EEC?. 



Prepared by LilidhG. Ktziz^ Direaior 
ERIC ^i^^i^hmiee on Et^entary 
and Early ChiUfftood Edaoaiion^ 
i&y Gloakner ^ WRie/EECE edi tor . 



Background Readings 

Growing With Your Children, by Herbert 
kohl. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston- Toronto (1978), 

^Effective Parenting in Cbhtempbrary 
America: Some Cautions 4nd Some 
Prescription , by Michael Lamb, 
(April 1977). (ED 143 450, 16p) . 
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CHILDREN'S FEELINGS 



Emotions are an im£>ortant part of 
being human. Part of bur parenting 
role is helping children learn to re- 
cdghize khd cope with these emotions. 

ErniJtibns in children are often 
groused when their needs are hot 
being met, or when they are being 
inappropriately irie-t. For instance> a 
child who wants to run arid play but 
is beiiig held on mother's l3p, will 
probably become angry, arid will mani- 
fest that ariger by fighting, strugg- 
ling or crying. 'But when the child 
is feeling dependent or hurt, he will 
*?nijqgle lip close to mother, - 

Parents need -to understand the na- 
ture of emotions. Often it is diffi- 
cult to 'realize that children ' s;^^n- 
terpretatibns bf a situatibh may dif**. 
fer frbm burs. Sometimes because' 'we 
dislike the way children show their 
feelings, we punish, ignore or deny 
that their feelings are real and im- 
portant. Children often get the nSes- 
Sclqe that they are bad fbir having 
angry or fearful feelings. They may 
(^pvGlbp feelings bf sel f-re jectibn br 
questions or express their views. 
Mo s; sages like *'Boys don't cry " , "Don ' t 
be afraid!" tell children that having 
unhappy and fearful feelings is bad 
or wrong. Once we accept our child- 
ren's feelings as real, ratfier than 
innately bad, w€ can concentric on 
jn^lping -fcliem recognize and handle 
tiiesG f(*f? lings in a more acceptable 
w, i y , 

• * 

Sharing ^ Parents can sKare their own 
unhappy ?efcling5i witfi 'their childreh. 



This helps children know they ar€?n ' t 
bad for Having such feelings. It 
alSD opens an important avenue of 
meaningful commtm i cat ions . When pa- 
rerrts reco3ni2e children's feelings, 
they can say, **I know this is how 
you fSel." this helps the children 
: feel understood. 

Recognizing^ Children need to be 
able to sort out and deal with their 
own feelings. vSen children react 
to situations enjptionally, rather 
\,fc'han deny their emotions, we can re- 
cognize what they are feeling by 
saying, "I know this is how you are 
feeling, you might feel better if 

yburig children are very "me" cen- 
tered. How "I" feel is the most 
"imf>brtaht . ^ Parents can help them 
see how therr words aindiact ions af- 
fect other people. J2Dmments like, 
"When you do 'that, I feel so proud 
arid good", or "Your behavior hurts 
nic arid makes me feel sad" tell chil- 
dreri that otitCrS have feelings, too. 

Coping. ..Children niay have difficult 
ty coping ^with tHeir inner feelings. 
Parents can help criil dreri firid ac- 
ceptable^ arid comfortable ways to 
deal With their fee li rigs by showing- 
iinderst;anding and sijggesting pbsr ■ 
sible ways, of c^pln^. You might 
say, "We don't kick the fur'ni'feure 
when we are angry" or "I won't lis- 
ten to 5fou yell bad names at me." 
Then give instructrion for dealing 
wi th the ?eel inqs . You might feel 
better if you go dov%rnst:airs and 
boqnce the ball, or 90 Oat in the 
garage and yell^ or go and hit a 
pdhchin^ bag, 'or '.. fan around the 
bic^)(-*' Yoa can tt'arh acceptable 
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responses to anger that you thfc 
rest of society can live with. 



♦Emotions in the Liveg of^ 
by Wray Herbert (Hay 77) 
133, 2Dp|v 



(BD 164, 



Strong feelings cannot be denied^ 
reasoned with or talJced out^ of ex- 
istence. Attend ting to ignore them 
invites disaster. Acknowledging your 
children's right to have these 

jfeelihgs opens communications^ an^t 
fosters mutual understanding. Re- 
specting childreri's feelings will 
help them feel itaportsint as people^^ - 



Background^ ^fteadiegs^ 



How to Ihfluem 



by caiarles 

Von Most rand 



Schaefer, Ph.D., 
Reihhbld Company, New York, NY 1978 



*l¥iis dbcumiht and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For more information cbhtact ERIQ/ 
£EC^. - ; / 



Prepared by Lynda Harrinm, Bxteh^ 
3 ion Child 6 Family Xteveiopjaent Spe^ 
ciaii8i,ahd iVancy Weiier> Bxtehsioh 
Aaaiisiaht^Com^hicatibhs • 



Between Parer 



by Dr^ Haim 
G. Gihdtt, Ttie Macmillan Company^ 
New York, NY, 1965. 



Tuifiihg in 



Children^ a Uni- 



versity of Illinois Cooperative 
Extension Service Bulletin pre- 
pared by Lynda Harriman, May 1978. 
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UNni::HSTANniNG BKHAVIOR 



tliiLciren are not. fcorn with a yense of 
( oiuic iOTice , fjobd rharinorr, , or ah adult 
reasoning ability. As they rstruqtjlc 
to learn th(? ^social ways of their 
wor I d , t hey ' re Ixnind to make mistates - 
Th«^sc hiistakes arc often labeled mis- 
behavior. 

Con >s i d e r I hd i v i<iUa 1 i t y 

Our undejrri tahd i ng of behavior is in- 
cri^.ised when wc watch- children qf ow 
thrbuah one stage of deVeldnment to 
th(* next cjnd see some behaviors dis- 
a[>[)ear and neW ones take their plac6- 
Children's understandings, dSSQtiptions 
ajEHsu-t life* self concepts and feel- 
ings alK>ut crfchera change as ±hey 
grow. In t-urn So <ioej$ behavior: Try- 
in<j -to tsee "the world 'from your 
child's poih't _<^_ view is H^lP^al 
when it i^ necessary -to redirect the 

cliild's beHavior: 

TDi 5co^r -the reacon behind children's 
beHa^idr Kvery pSychvd logical action 
has a cause <3r explanation. 

ir^ut yourself m your children's 
sHcses. 

boB^ tiiB Bf^hav ior worjc? Children 
don't like to bc held back or stopped 
from dolnq what they want +6 db^ 
nsnaiiy they will exhibit the. type of 
behavior that getg t^^jn what they 
w^nt. Tf whinhing iS a successful 
techn ic|ue/ chi Idren learn "to use It . 
Parents need to i>C sure children know 
what _beha vit^rs are. ^cceptab ^ e . When 
children learn that socially accent- 
able behaviors have posit^ive rsu\€s* 
"t^icy learn tx> use t.hem. ffefnember y 



children learn by doing and observ- 
ing behaviors of others. 

Is the child bore^ and/oT tir&d? 
Children may misbehave if the weath- 
er j^epB them indoors: If they arc 
tired or hunqry their behavior is 
also likely to reflect: discontent. 
Be pat ient with your child and try 
to change the si taat ion v^en pos- 
sible; Keep children busy with acti- 
vitie?^; that are interesting and fun.^' 



Is ihe citiid seeking attention? 
Often children misbehave when their 
parent's attention is taken away 
from tSem. Children Reed positive 
attention daily. They need to know 
there is some time reserved just for 
them. I:?iaise children when they be- 
have in acceptable ways. Saying "I 
was _so^^-^p4^ase'ci and know I could 
Cc^tTfTt'on you" encourages \:h i Idreh to 
:y again. 



Is the child trustr^ied? Waitinj 
too long for things they want or not 
beinj able to do something them-^ 
selves may result ih an aggressiy© 
outbrust, demanding or selfish be- 
havior. Sometimes children have n6t 
learned another way to express their 
fecilings or wants and Kave found 
that a negative display o-f behavior 
works. Parents heed ts Set. an 
exainple by showing a more apr^ro- 
priato way to express feelings and 
identify wants: - 



/s thf) chi^'ld oxrit^d of anxious'? If 
children become overexcited they may 
forget how to behave or simply lose 
control. Yon can prepare children" 
for special aventS toy telling them 
what to expect, Chi idren should be 
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takeii away from sitviatibns they can- 
nbt handle, or they should be given 
help to handle the situation; 

Consider More Than ^j^^ause 

Sometimes we* may suspect there is 
only one cause for behavior when 
there may be several. Pause before 
you act. Consider ^11 the factors 
which may be contributing to the be- 
havior. Ask yourself, am I part of 
the problem or part o£ the solution? 
HOW do I ireact to the child's be- 
havior? When parents give idle 
threats, preach and nag, children 
literally tune them out, becoming 
parent deaf. Changing your reaction 
or the Way you handle the situation 
may help thera to cope and behave ap- 
propriately. 

Lbbk a^^otal Behavior 

Labeling behavidf, is helpful in ^ ideri- 
tifyi^ and understanding certain be- 
havior characteristics. But be care- 
ful nbt to over do it^ The same be- 
havior may have quite a different 
cause in different children. One 
child may labeled 'lazy' because 
he is anxious and afraid to try some- 
thing neW, while another child may be 
viewed -lazy- because he is overly 
tired. 

Avoid labeling' a child on the basis 
of a single act. Cynthia at 2H is 
not necessarily brilliant because she 
recites huraery rhymes fluently. It s 
possible that her parents have spent 
many hours teaching her this skill, 
A child is neither untrustworthy r de- 
structive nor brilliant on the basis 
of a single act. Labeling a child as 
completely nte^, aggressive, or shy 
puts too much^ eit^hasis upon the act 
instead of the cause. The real dan- 
ger is that the child may learn to 
accept the label as real. 



st^^v-Calm, Appraise Fairly 

Before reacting t5 a given behavior 
it. is important to first stop and 
think "Why did the child do this?" 
Once We've identified soine possible 
reasons we are ready to ask "What 
shall I clo about it?" When we re- 
act to children's behavior in ways 
that give them experiences, _ which 
help them become more self con- 
trolled they learn to be responsible 
for their own behavior. 



Background Readings^ 

Chi id Development ^ Elizabeth 
lockr McGraw-Hill, 1972. 



^Children . Behavior Prbblems- 



Heir- 



_and 



Parental Perceptua l Style by Gary 
-E. Stollock and others (1977) (ED 
153 119, 55p) . 

"Children. . .Their Behavior and Mis- 
behavior" University of illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Bulletin CHEP 301. 

Dear Parents of Young Otildren, "The 
^^y" of Behavior and Discipline^ 
Michigan State University Co- 
operative Extension Service Bul- 
letin 423-H. ; 



^Tender Topics; 



rhil^ren and Crisis 



by Annie _ L. Butler (April 1977) 
(ED 147 019, 16p) . 

Your Chi ld is ^JPerson , Chess Thomas 
and Birch, Parallax Publishing 



1965. 



♦These documents and others are 
available throjagh the ERIC System. 
For more information contact ERIC 
EECE . 

PreparBd hy Lynda Harriman, Exten- 
sion Child and Family Development 
Specialist , and Uancy Vfeller , Zxten- 
sion Assistant-Conmunications. 
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GA^miNG COOPERRTION 
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When children's feelings are re^^ 
spected ahu we take time to show them 
what to do rather than waiting to re-- 
primahd improper behavior it is 
easier to gain their cooperatibh. 



Cbbperatibn is Important 



GiVCL' iUitis-fdctvon. Cbbperatibn 
takes place when individuals coordi-^ 
nate their actibhs tb obtain what 
they want. Bbr example ^ when a child 
wants tb use scissors, a parent can 
first shbw him hbw to do so safely. 
If the child fbllbws the parent's 
suggestibhs both feel satisfied frbm 
experiencing cbbperatibn. 

ImproOcs re tat ions hips . Parents all 
expect cooperatibh frbm their child-- 
reh and khbw that the ability tb cb- 
bperate affects children's relation- 
ships with bthers. Effective grbup 
participation demands cbbperatibn. 
Children are' viewed by peers in a 
more favorable manner after partici- 
pating cooperatively together in 
group play. Cooperation increases 
attraction toward cooperating others. 

From childhood games to adulthood 
ventures cooperation among indivi- 
duals will be involved. Helping child- 
ren learn to deal with another^s 
pbirit of view is a step ^^^'^^^.^^^P" 
ing them become mature, responsible 
adults. 

Builds rei^pohsibilitij , No faiaily, 
corranunity or nation cam run smoothly, 
without cooperation, teaming to co- 
operate involves living by rules. 
Abiding by rules teaches children a 
sense of responsibility. fts our 

children grow we hope they will 
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assume responsibility for their 
actions and rely less on the au- 
thority of others. This is iitpor*- 
tant for your children's growth and 
security as individuals. 

Family Participat±op 

C? 

Cooperation does not develop by it- 
self. It is attained slowly over 
time through daily practice in exer- 
cising judgment and making choicer. 
Sympathy, tolerance, give and take, 
self-control and respect for others 
are all involved in the ability to 
cooperate. Parents who demonstrate 
these behaviors and can talk about 
them easily help children learn co- 
operation. 

What Can We bo? 

Oive choicei. \ii^n children have a 
choice^ they feel they have some say 
sb aboub their lives. This xnatces it 
easier tb cooperate. It in^r- 
taht fbr bur children tb learn how 
tb make decisibns. It builds their 
feelings bf cbhfidence and a sense 
of "I con do it." These feelings 
rhelp children" try new thinfS and in*^ 
Vcrease their confidence in siiiilar 
'situations. Decision making becomes 
easier for children when they have 
learned to make simple decisions be- 
tween two or three alternatives, 
l^hen children are given a 
their decisions- should be accepted, 

even when they seem not to be the 

wisest choice tike adults, chiid- 
also learn from their experi- 
ences. When health and safety ^re 
not in danger, experience can be a 
valuable teacher. 
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show Love. Show love to your child- 

reh in ways they can understand. 

Give them your complete attention by 
reading a story, listening to thein 
talkr or playing with them. Children 
who know they are loved want to 
please their parents. Be there to 
help and assist when needed. Give 
the secnirity of limits. ehildren 
need to understand what is expected 

and hoW far they can go. Praise 

children for their efforts. It en- 
courages theih to Recp trying tc_ _co- 
operate . 




Be flexible. Change time, ^IHtfes,or 
procedures to change behavior. Often 
when we alter the situation r children 

are more cooperative. For exan^le^ 

telling children ahead of time that 

they are eD<^>ected to do something^ 
and giving thexn time to finish what 
they presently are doing » make it 
easier to cooperate. 

Set excunples_. Focus on the "^Ti!" 
instead of the "don 'ts". Show child- 
ren the way to act. Instead of 
"don't throw the ball" say "roll the 
ball on the floor," or say "just 
look" instead of "don't touch." It 
is up to parents to set the example 
and the guidelines. It is true that 
children "catch" much behavior from 
their parents - 

-he Stimulus 



Children attain a sense of coopera- 
tion through their own efforts fend 
experiences. As parents, our 

Samples create the favorable condi- 
tions for learning to take place. The 
specific experiences And pppoxtuni* 
ties we provide are She basis for 
iearhihg cooperation. 



Ba ckground R ea ding s 

Betwe en Parent Child by br Haih 

G. Giridtt , The Macmi 1 Ian Company ^ 
866 Third Avenue, New York^ NY 
10022, 1969. 

Chats with Parents, "Cooperation and 
Competition , " bhio^ State Univer- 
sity CQbperativB Extension Bulle- 
tin. 




Presc 



1968. 
York. 



ipinent of the 
by t. SmithiP 
Association Press , New 




Role of 



Yahraes (1978) 



ne by Herbert 

(ED 157 622, lip) 



Pointers for Parents of Pre-school- 
ers, "HOW to Get Your Child to Dp 
What You Want Him to Do!" South 
Carolina Cooperative Extension 
Bulletin. 



♦This document and others are 
available through the ERIC System. 
For more information contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 



Prepared by Lynda Harriman,jE:xtensiph 
Child aind Fanily Developpent Specia- 
iist^ and Nancy Weller, Extension 
ftssistanW::binmuhications. 
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SHARED PARENTING INCLUDES FATHER 
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"Mominy, if the doctor brings the baby 
in his bag, arid if Santa Claus brings 
us toys; if God will punish me when I 
am.bad; and if money grows on trees, 
why do we need Daddy?" (Segal and 
Yahraes, 1978) . 

This child's question seems to Re- 
flect a commbrily accepted social view 
of father's i mportarice. Tho impor- 
tance of mothers to the development 
of children has traditionally been 
eniphasized. Research indicates that 
how fathers interact with their 
children makes significant impact 
apon children's lives. 

V 

Tradition al Roles 

Looking at -traditional expectatibris 
of fathers, we are likely to see ri- 
gid customs and taboos. The tradi- 
tional viewpoint suggests that 
fathers are unable or rpl^^ctaht to 
play the .caring role for their. child- 
ren. They are viewed outside of the 
realm of child-care* activities. 
Mothers perform specific tasks which 
aid in the health and safety of their 
children and teach attitudes arid 
values. Fathers are expected to be 
providers and disciplinariaris . They 
are often viewed as unessential in 
many are^s of their children's lives. 
The attachment between mother and in- 
fant is considered so important and 
so strong, fathers, too, may view 
themselves as unnecessary . 

m 

Fathers Become Involved 



Today. th4 role of fathering tS be- 
qiririing to change. Many of today's 
fathers are becoming invol ved right 
from the beginning with the care and 
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^uperviSton of -their childreh. At- 
tending prc-nat^l ^classes with their 
wives is becoming quite cbntmori. They 

- are present at birth and develojp an 
attachment with the baby early in 

life. Fathers' earTy irivbJLverrierit 

with children from infancy on has po- 
tential value for children arid mb^erv 

^^.^^M-^.^**^ "^^^^^9^ relatibrisnap^ 
When ?li±hers^eel left out, they tfay 
become ^resenrtf a t , perhaps even jea- 
lous^ Whan fathers are able to ^hare 
in t;hc 3oys and responsibilities of 
parenting, they feel a part of the 
expanded family unit from the moment 
of girth on. 

3efie-fi4:s of Shared Parentiri;g 

GiV^S Hiip and Sappori. One of the 
comforting aspects of Shared parent- 
ing is the mutual help and support 
possible to each partner* Parents 
can often work out child learning 
difficulties by talking over the 
children's needs and abilities and 
sharing the responsibility of ^aiding 
and teaching children. PUmnts who 
support one another can prdvide more 
consistcnr. and effective child gai- 
dahce. 

Partner Acis as Sdun^in^ Jbard. Oft^ 
mothers are expected to l^e miqpiri&ii^ 

in dealiricj with all kinds of cliiid 
behavior. Emotional invblyaijiint WttJi 
one's own children CQuplld WitfrhL^H 
expectations for them makes it dii-ffi^ 
cult to maintain an objective vlftw^" 
point. When parerits are able to -talli; 
over childirearirig d iff icul ties til 
one anotheir problems are ffmre iikeiy 
to slip into Ijroper perspective. Both 
parents bring a different p>bint 
view to thm diecasSLon helping insure 
some objectivity. SoJo peretit^ %ifio 



^aiK^otionQi fH^kJorce^lnfbntidtlbn gamorrtdry and Early Childhood fdacatlon 



have no partner need to find a friend 
or anjather parent who is willing to 
serve as a sounding board from time to 
time. 



Understanding. By sharing soine of the 
childrearing responsibilities fathers 
become " better acquainted with their 
children. In turn fathers become wore 
knowledgeable about the development of 
their children. 

Provides a Breather. Shared parerrting 

should provide each parent a chance to 
relax alone away from children; Most 
parents can do a better job of 5i^>er- 
vising and caring for their children 
if they have some ttme free of the re- 
sponsibility; I Some families have die- 
covered how vaioabie it 'c^n be -to plan 
a regular t^me each week when one 
parent take^ charge of the children 
and the other can do whatever he or 
she likes; 

Provide Positive Examples 

Children learn the meaning of marriage 
and family life chiefly through ob- 
serving theig: own parents. Parents 
who enjoy one another and have a happy 
and effective partnership provide a 
very positive example. Children also 
develop their ideas about the roles of 
men and women in our society from see- 
ing how their own parents be^iave; In 
some families as the children get 
older, father takes responsibility for 
the bbys and mother for the girls. 
Boys need companionship with both 
parents, and girls- can profit from 
contact with father as well as with 
mother. 



fying parent-child relationships; 

Children too, have much to gain from 
fathers who make time to be, actively 
involved with them during their 
growing years. 

Backgroand headings 

Being^ Parent by Karf S. Bernhardt; 
onfversi-t/N o-F Toronto Press, 
Buffalo, 1973- 

l 

^ats 'with parents, "Being a Father," 
T University of Tllinois Extension 
Bulletin; 



fi^_-Chj:ld^ s Journey by Julius Segal 
and Herbert Yahraes, HcGraw-Hxli 
Book Company, 1978. 

*Par£Jits as l^eaders ; The Ro'te of 
Control and Discipline by Herbert 
yahraes (1978) (ED 157 622, ilpj; 

*These documents and others are 
available through the ERIC System; 
For more information contact ERIC/ 
EECE. 



Prepared by Lynda'^arriman, Exten- 
sion Chidd and Family Development 
Specialist and Nancy Weiler, Exten- 
sion Assisiani-Communications , 



Father is Too, Important 



Fathers have an important place in the 
family. Those who view their parent- 
ing role as one which includes active 
parfeicipatir6n with their children have 
the potential to develop strong satis- 
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t parents have days when they won ^ 
der whether they are drtiiig an ade-^ 
quate iob with their 4;^hl.ld:rhh^ wheth- 
their children - will grow up to be 
mpetent anc3 confident.. What are 
vital signs of development dur^ 
the preschool years? 



Moi 



er 



the 



pjre- 
LobR 



ASSESSING bzvzirp^ m^ 

. _ _ _ ^ ^ _j ' 

lb assess the de\relopmen t of a 
school child, ft is helpful -to 
at the -child's functioning over a 
period of about ^ a morith. eiiildren's 
feelings and behavior fiuctu^te; 
there are better and worse days : 
Over three or four weeks, parents 
might consider the followi ng aspects^ 
of a child's behavior: 



Sl^ag. Oh the average, over a 
period of about a nvDnth, the child 
should fall asleep easily- aSd wake 
rested arid ready to go. This does 
not me^n that there may not be some 
nights Wheri the child lingers, frets, 
and fusses before going to sleep, 
xk I and ^ome mbrriirigs when wakes up 

hl^y: Only if the§e behaviors a^d 
"^ngs are typical is it neces«^y 
closer look at the child's 

si tua tion . 



crar 



f eelir 



Ajppeti te . On the average, over a 
period of about two Weeks,' the child 
should eat with appetite. tha^ 
doesn't mean that he wbri ' t skip an 
occasional meal, ^ or everi several 
meals in a row: ^If, however, you see 
few signs of real appetite over a 
period of a week or two, then take a 
closer look at the child's life. 



Bowel and bladder control . dver^ 
aJl, the child should have or be pro- 
gressing toward ^bowel and bt adder 



cphtrpi, especially during the day : 
That 4pa5 not mean that there may not 
be dccasiohal - mj ^aps and accidents. 
especially at night and especially 
for the ^Odci, deep sleeker* 



signs of ' ' -"^ affection . 



Spontarieoii 

Over a ^period of a nk^nti^ or ,sa, *^he 
child should spbritan^ous'ly^ express 
afffectibri for one or raqirfe of n:he 
people he is ' living r. with . ' It is 
fairly e9$y tb get \ child to give 
<Ioo^~night kisses, ahd inVsome fami- 
lies such embraces, are standa^rd 
practcce- But the kind of . hugging 
or cuddling in which the child spon^ 
^^^^ ybU kribw that he loves 
you is a pretty reliable sign that he 
feels included arid cared for and 
eels his life is Wbrthwhile. 

Confidence , Gerierally, the child - 
should , be able tb sample the "^ood 
things of life" apprbprLatC for his' 

_ ' ^ child is so shy or_ so 
fearful that he will not ixv a 

neighbor child's birthday party / or " 
visit tJie zoo^ or play outiiU»6rs At 
the nursery school, then his "prob- 
lems" may be ^ttinq in t^ Way bf 
his development . 



,Expre» si oris of emo t i o n . 



Over 



period of a month, the child should 
ejcpress a range of emotions. Healthy 
develbpmerit is indicated By the 
capacity to feel fiucfi^ .emotioi>s as de- 
light, ariger, br fear.' if. a child 
is able* to express* these, emotions 
from time to t^ime, parents can ?eer 
assured that his developmefnt: is going 
well. ^f over .a period of weeks the 
child expresses only a limited range 
of emotibris, then parents may want to 
take a look at -the child's situation. 
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DEfttiNe WITH probll:ms 

J S problem in/ one qf_ these six areata 
of a young child * does _ not 

• provide conclusive evidence of ^ 
disturbance in development. Rather> 

. the overall pattern of fuhctiohihg in 
all areas helps put the child * s 
growth into proper perspective. 

k 

If the/pattern , suggests the need for 

a cioSer look, then what should be 

done?( r'ir^t, , it is^ iinportant for 

parents to .remember th^t whatever _ma:y 

be distui-isrng the chitd is .pro b^ty 

only:' temporary ; his fate is . hotj 

sealed by a poor turn 6i events in 

Vthe third or fourth year of life. 

keep in mind that, children are very 

resilieht . 



Love ybu When You're 



Loving Children:, Getting the Mes- 
sag e Acr^sg, by_Sharori Barry .^^d 
others (1979) . (ED 169' 937, i7p:) 



> A Cdn^rehehsive j^ental Health- Pro- 
gram for Preschool and School-ftge 
Chi Idre h in Rural /And NdifrUrbail 
by William Gingbld (1975). 



Areas J 
(ED 111 127, .L2p.) 



* Chil4 Developmeht r Early Child- 
hodd Education and Family Life ; A 
; Bibl iography , by BeverXy Reardbri 
(1977). . (ED, 152 395/ 117p.) 

:*'rhese documents and others are 
available , through the ERIC System. 
For rore inforinatioh contact. ERIC/ 
EECE . 



Little disturbances in these areas of 
development often are simply a hint 
to parents that a child needs a 
little more of their attention, to 
reassure him that hje is cared for and 
vali^ed. . If a parent spends some time 
alone with the cfhild, doing something 
together that they both enjoy (taking 
a walk arou'hd the block > reading a 
story, etc.), it usuafly is easy to 
restore the feelings of security and 
self worth that every child heeds in 
order to thrive . 

BACKGROUND READINGS 



Pp^pa red _. . 6^ titiay'^ G. Katz^ 
dvrect^r , ERTC jCVq^nringhnusq on 
Elemental^ and'_ _ Early \ Chitdhood 
^duoattqn, iJith Charlotte UatkinSy 
ERIC/EECE editor. 



Baby and Child 



Spbck , 
(1968) 



Ca^e , by Dr. Behjamih 
York 



Pocket Books, New 



Grbwi^ ig With Your Chi l^iren , by 
Herbert Kohl, Little, Brown and 
Coiipariy, Bbs tdh-TOron to (1978) . 



Childr& n-^^ Risk : A Handbook of the 
Signs arid s ^fitoitis af Early Child - 
hood Difficul^ 4^ , by Gary A. Cirow, 
Sthocken Bbbks\, Inc., New York 
(1978) 
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CHILDREN'S FEARS 



Most of ' us can reotiri some fears we 
had as young childreri: fears of mon,^ 
Bters, of spiders, of dark' corners. 
Such fears are very cdmrnpn amoqg pre- 
Schoole'ii , • and i t.^ / tape's time for 
children to- learn how to cope with 
them successfully*. ^'^ 

Often parents can help child along 
by accepting the child's fearful feel- 
ings and reassuring the child that he 
or she is safe. Iri other cases, how- 
ever, the child ijlr^^ cbmp^-etely safe 
from the .feared (^an'geV, and a slightly 
diffefenlJ approach is .^lled for 




IRRATIONftt PEARS 



The list af potential fears without 
realistic foundation is virtually esi- 
Children'' may be afraid of mo|i^^ 

:1lef 



iess 



or 



Dt 



In deciding how to deal with a parti- 
cui_^ f^^r, it may be helpful to think 
of childhood fears as 'falling into 
three groups r rational fears, ir- 
rational fears ^ and "borderline" fears 
that fall somewhere b^v^een the first 
two. ^^c:h group of fea?^ may be dealt 
with in a different way; / ' 



RATIONAL FEARS 

the world is full of things that any., 
sensible youngster would be afraid Qf: < 
vicious or loud dogs ^ - ' hypodermic^ 
needles and their pediatric^" pokers,' 
Sly-looking strangers, aSd . so ' forth ; " 
These fears are rational in the sense 
that their objects can indeed be dan- 
gerous. The parent's 'role is to pro- 
tect the child from these dangers and; 
whenever possible, to teach the child 
sbnie rules and strategies for dealing 
With them. 



sters^, ghosts, witches, * 
imaginary creatures. ' . 1 > 

Ofys. inbtf>er of ^year-old reported 
that he^r son c^led , oat during the 
_night in great fear that ther^ were 
snakes in the- corner. o£ his^ bedroo|n. 
She responded by fetch^ftx^ the broom 
and pretending to sweep' them out of 
tiie room. This response is n©t re- 
co^ended because the ^duit put her- 
self in the ridiculous position of' 
a€^eement with the child that the 
feared creatures were indeed there. 

It is^ Wis* acknowledge ah^i accept 
the child's ffearfdl feelings J Never 
iHake :^fUh of them. But you should 
also assure the c:hild that even if . 
darigerbus objects were there, you 
would be able to provide prdtack ion. 
Often this underlying motive of fan- 
tastical ft^ars is the child's wish, 
to be reassured /that^ "the adult is 
not fearful and is. strong and brave 
enough to protect him, no matter 
what dangers rriigh-t come along. 

■ BORDERLINE ^EftRS 

Some of tWe. most dif f icqlt fears ^ 
deal with are those in this group. 
The causes as well ^as treatments; of 
such fears vary. , : 
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Fear \of the darJc may be picked up 



v__ 

from *;tdrifes and fables as well as 
horror mdyies; The loss of iight 
night results in the /loss of familiar 
points of reference that give stability 
and order to our surroundings. Fami- 
liar features get lost, distorted or 
exaggerated by shadows; noises un- 
noticed during the day seem louder and 
perhaps stranger in the^ dark. 



A smeni night light, low-key, simple 
and cdrtei^tent reassurance that an 
adult in charge and can protect 

the cHilti from harm are the best re- 
sponses.^ 



Fear^-df 



rms ^ 



Many 



adai^s 

are as afraid of thunderetotWS 
their children.. It would be diffi- 
diilt and pi^obably ineff^ct^e to try 
to pretend that you are not afraid of . 
such thiags- If you are ^ealiy fear- 
ful in 4,torms, be sure to point out 
to your child the many adults she. 
knows who are not: so _ afraid , so that 
she does npt think thie fear is i^h- 
evitable. It could also ^e helpfut 
to remind the child of someone wha 
us^* to be afraid but overcame the\ 
fear, thus providing a good model for 
the child.. V / 

Fears of injury, illness or handi- 
caps^. These fears are a bit more 
difficult to respond to because we 
cannot guarantee our children that 
they will never be seriously hurt or 
ill. Sometimes the fear steins frdfe 
the^ child's belief that his own bad 



blind.) The chil3 iri this case can be 
reassured that the fear is "norinai>" 
that it havens to lots of u'fe when 
W4i*re litt.ie> and^that we do get over 
it. 



Also, you ' may help the child feel 
more confident by si^'^gesting gjome- 
thing like this: "if you feel your- 
self getting nervous or afraid^ just 
think of me {or Dad or Grandma, etc.) = 
and remember how I love you, and that 
will make you feel better." 

BACKGROUND READINGS 



How to Raise A Hun w Being; A Parent 's 
3g j^Q^ypy*^ Health From In- 
fancy TiirougH ASclgscCHce / by Lee 

Sajk and Rita Kramer, Random House > 
New York (1969) . - 



Children's Fears; Help Yo ur Child 
Overcome the Tyranny erf Arx^eties, 



Phobias, and Fears , by Dr .^enjaunin 
3. Wolman> _New Americcin Library, 
New York 



(1978). 
*Tender Topics 



Children and C Hsg j?^ 
(ED 147 



or "evil" behavior will be punished 
by injury. ' If you -think ^his is the 
_case, reassure the chilH that ill- 
nesses and accidents are not caused 
by misbehavior/ and explain what some 
of the true causes are. 

Fear of being afraid. Sometimes ^ 
children fear their own fear. They 
become anxious in ahticipatidh of 
being overcome by fear fe.g. of Uncle 
Jim's dog, or of visiting an , old 
great-grandfather who is crippled or 



by Annie L. Butler (1977) 
019, 16p.) 



* Hairy Scary, Childrert's Fears : _ F^>ce 
Them , by Joanna Phirihey and others 
(1979). (ED 169 942, 17p.) 

* When Your Child Gogs tpthe Hospital 
^by Peggy Daly Piz?o (1977). {ED 143 
433, 43pJ 

♦ Children's Fears ^ A Deyelbptnen tal 
Comparison of Normal arid Exception- 
al. Children , b^ Jef f rey L. Dereverisky 
(1976). (ED 125 207, 22p:J 

♦These dociimerjts arid others are 
available through the ERIC System: 
For more irifdrmatidri contact ERIC/ 
EECE* 

Prepared 2y Lilian C: Katz, Direator, . 
ERIC Clear in^ouse on Elementarg and 
Early Childiood Education, _ ^t/J 
Charlotte Watkins , Emc/EECE editor. 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY 



"Honesty is the best* policy" is a 
value most of us strive to impress 
upon our children. Yet it is amazing 



how often we lie to them ourselves, 

probably witljiout realising that we do 

so . - ' * 

f 

Per^^aps the word 14€ seems a bit strong 
for - the statements we make to young 
children, but any asser'tlon made as 
though it^ere true, even tl^ugh it is 
known to be false, is a lie. Often, 
parents are not aware that the casual, 
"little" lies thiat seem harmless to 
fhem catv-ifYeate ^erious problems -for 
'^'hildreri. i Some of the -Tnost common 
casual tieL^gnd their ptstehtjal hazard 
are disca^Eed below. / 



The Tea sing Lie . Generations of child- 
ren have, . been told ^^j^ swallowed 
jnellbn, seeds -would soon sTprout in the 
stomach. We may find SAich tales amus- 
ing, bat for some chiStdren they are a 
source of intense anxiety. These 
children may be afraid to ask for re- 
assurance, partly because, they fear 
their- worst . suspicions * will be con- 
firmed, and partly because they fear 
being ridiculed. Adults often forget 
-the soli tai'y anguish that can be ca_used 
by what they^^ink of as casual "fcea^hg . 

The Ultimatum. Then there '3 the "ulti- 



matum" or threatening lie, as in, "If 
you ddn/t cmpe (now I'll leave, without 
you." This ^hd of lie has undesirable 
effects whether children believe i t or 
not. 

Many children ^ even by four years of 
age, know that the parent does riot 



meari /tha tHf6^ arid will riot act upon 
it. ^/ee<iless "to say, for these child- 
reri "the threat will be irieffective. 
- For a few chil</reri, however, there is 
^^.^Iwajrs Sbme doubt, ari uriderlyirig iri^ 
security or fear of beirig abaridbried . 
For these childreri the threat ta^ be 
effective., but at great psychblbgical 
xbst. 

Because ifHC^ pbteritial risks are cbn- 
siderable, the best policy seems to 
^ be to avoid this practice. 

Tile arabdag Xfie . Statements like "If 
you sit still in church I'll buy you 
s^n ice cream sundae" ;often turn rOut 
to be lies, falling into the category 
of bribery or raanipoiat ion . This 
particular ploy is a tricky on^, part- 
ly because the actual standard' of be- 
havior that the child must meet to 
get the reward is not clear to all 
parties involved. For example, how 
"still" is stiii enough to get the 
sundae"? Unless parents are careful 
to make the standard unmistakable and 
Co provide the promised reward when 
(and only when) it is earned, they 
will lose credibility. 

It si^ems to be a better idea to make 
demands on children 's behavior simply 
in terms of the behavior expec^fid and 
valued. Firm, clear ancl S(^ri6us 
statements usually have tlie pb^er iU> 
obtain desired behavior in preschool- 
ers, as long as they are used judici- 
ously and implemented consistently .To 
say, "I expect you to sit 9till in 
churchy even though I know it is very 
hard to do that ^ " can bring about the 
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diBsircd effect 'in aids t children, 

T4ie - White Lie , >^ White lies may have 
at least two possible functions: 
first, to protect the feelings* seif- 
esteein or self-respect of the child, 
and second, to minimize the likeli- 
hood of debilitating anxiety or panic. 

The white lie told to protect a child*^s 
self-esteem may at times be- necessary 
or desirable. But adults often onder- 
estimate children's cap«?ity_ 
realistic evaluation of their own 
behavior and their own efforts. Often 
adults lose their credibility when 
they flattlfr young childten with these 
lies, even though they have th^. best 
of intentions when doing soi ^^^ther- 
indre, if* adults behave as * though" 
children should always get praise , 
then children will eventually acquire 
a powerful "need" for praise and flat- 
tery. Neither individual development 
nor society as a whole is well served 
by such exaggerated praise seekjing and 
t^e white lies involved. 

The second type of white lie, intended 
to reduce anxiety, is probably the 
only type which should be told to 
children (and even then, only under 
special circumstances) . If a parent 
has even a slight reason to believe 
that ^child's life may be in danger 
(a.g., from an accident), and that the 
child's knowledge of that fact might 
intensify the danger because of the 
dynamic effects of panic, then a lie 
which convincingly reassure the child 
that he or she is safe seems both hu- 
mane and strategically justified. 



In all other respectsj honesty really 
is the best policy. By beihg_ honest 
with i^hildreh^ parents hot only avoid 
the possible harm lies can do; they 
also^ by 'example^ teach children the 
value of honesty. 
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SPANKING AND DI$CrPtfNe 



Most parents are concerned about how 
to discipline their chi ] dren--how to 
help them develbp* self^cpntrol and a 
healthy res|fect for other people. 
When children^ misbehave badly, when 
tempers flare, another concern enters 
the picture: how to stop a certain 
unacceptable behavior for the moment. 
At times Mke these, many par efrts of 
young/children are tempted to uso a 
cormnon but controversial method of^ 
discipline: spanking. 



Is spanking harmful to f^uff^ child- 
ren? is its^eff active in prbmbtihg 
discipline, in the short run or the 
long run? These ate considerations 
that parents must Jtake into account 
in deciding whet;:S;er or not to spank. 



Harmful Effec 



Some ;parents are quick to point but 
that. they were spanked when ybuhg and 
were^'not damaged in the least. Other 
iidult^ J^^oall their own cViildhbbd 
spankings as moments not only of pain , 
but of deep humiliation, resentment, 
and complete powerlessness f " In the 
latter instances , the punishment clear- 
ly had detrimental effects that ling- 
ered long after the experience. 



Does Spanking Work ? - 

It is hard to find reliable or agreed 



upon answers tt? the qUestibh bf whether 
spanking actually "works . We cannot, 
subject children --or pebple of any 
age to different forms bf puhish- 
n^t in order to obtain experimental 
d^ata for determining what the -best 
fn^-thods are. The clinical evidence 
now available (based largely bh child- 
hood memories) suggests that spanking 
has very iiniited effectiveness. It 
seems to be effective primarily as a 
way to^ciear the aj:r for the mott^ent. 

In this Jraepect^ 5pankifi3 is like 
other techniques of punishment: it 
is good only for the punisher — not 
for the puniirhed. Clearing the air 
with a good SP^iik may seem to be 
effective at ending a distressful 
situat^ion. However, the short-term 
utility must be weighed against 
evidence that corporal pontshnerft 
does not aid children in develdpii\^ 
sel f-discLpi inc - 

:> . 

Spanking Hot ahd Cold 

Overall, spftoklri^ can 6e viMed as 

something we vdo deiplte our OMi 

better judgement. It is usually done 
in ••^t"..(as oppc*ea to "cold") blood. 



To fpahk in Heat Off the moment 

is nbt recbmmehdjtd — though once in 
awhiia it may be uhavbidable, and 

forgivable. But to spank in cold 



ObMbuted byi 
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biood^ as a matter of" deliberatfer 
premeditated policy > can be seen as 
sadistic, ^and it presents an unde- 
sirable xnodet for the cfiild^ ah 
exainpie of an unfeeling attitude to- 
ward anpther'vS pain. 



biscipiine Without Spanking 



There are many alternatives to ^ Spank- 
ing . Here are some recommended 
tactics that can prevent soime^ of the 
problems spanking is a5$i>C iaterf with 
and that carry considerably less risk 
for long- lasting damage than does 
corporal punishment. 

- EstabJ:ish rules and ylmits that 
make sense to you> and make your 
expectations clear to your child. 
Do so firmly r warmly > and con- 
sistently. If r for example, 
you dqn • t want your four-year 
old to play with your »tereo> 
insist that she not touch it and 
stay with th^ situation until 
your daughter learns that you 
mean what you say. 

- Make every effort to minimize 
thenumber of different situ- 
ations that give rise to child- 
adult conflict. Conflict situa- 
tions are inevitable, but if you 
find yourself settling disputes 
every 20 minutes or so, then the 

• fault may lie iri» your child's 
erivirbhmeht . Perhaps the solu- 
tion is to place that stereo 
equipment put of her reach. 

- Resist the temptation to make 
empty threats , for they can 
undermine your credibility with 



your 'child. They may even lead 
to feelings of uneasiness or, 
for some children^ .to chronic 
anxiety about what' is expected 
of them. — , 

Keep in mind that the key to suc- 
cessful . discipli ne is ^to foster 
respect and self-disciplihe. in the 
child. / This can best be achieved by 
exhibiting those virtues yourself # 
in dealing with your child.. 
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